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“IF YOU SWEAR AGAIN [ SHALL BE UNDER THE PAINFUL NECESSITY OF EJECTING YOU!” SAID DUKE, DECISIVELY, 


A WISH FULFILLED. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


“ AnD who is the reigning favourite? Each 
season there is a new one, according to my limited 
experience. Last summer it was a woman almost 
as swarthy as an Ethiopian, and her form was dis- 
tinectly not good.” 

“ But she made a brilliant match,” drawled 
Marmaduke (commonly Duke) Wynter ; 
“thas is, what society calls brilliant. She was 
the penniless daughter ofa country parson. She 
is now Her Grace the Duchess of Sidford. See 
what it is to be the fashion, and have plenty of— 
of— well, to be slangy—cheek.” 

Clive Yeldham stretched his great length upon 
the yellow sands, yawned, laughed, then said,— 

“Of course, the new queen is the old one’s 
anti in al} things.” 


“ You bet,” retorted the other, vulgarly, “and, | 
for the life of me I can’t tell why she is the rage, | 





that is, when I am away from her. I believe 
she hypnotises one, because all the fellows rave 
about her, although she is as cold as Galatea 
before Pygmalion was fool enough to quicken her 
te life. I don’t suppose you will understand her 
power either until you come under it. She isn’t 
beautiful, and yet she is——” 
Clive laughed derisively. 
“ Explain, explain! Wynter, you aren’t Irish, 
ou?” 
“ Heaven forbid !” fervently ; “and I have not 
been imbibing. But, there, I despair of making 
ou understand me. You must see her to know 
er.” 
“T suppose so. 
“Oh, you last possibility in the way of an ass, 
be quiet ! Well, she is twenty-one ; little and 
slender, quick and graceful in movement. Her 
hair is dark brown—not a hint of goldinit. I 
believe her eyes are grey ; but they are puzzling 
eyes, and I won’t be sure about their colour. She 
is rather pale, has a small, disdainful mouth ; 
and, although her features are delicate, they are 
a long way removed from perfection. No, I don’t 
suppose anyone hearing my description would 
realise her charm ; but I tell you half the men 





here are her sworn slaves, although her bosom 
friend is infinitely prettier than she.” 

* And what is the name of this most wonderful 
and incomprehensible she ?” 

“Miss Ventris, Cecil Ventris, granddaughter 
and heiress of the old lord—he worships her.” 

“T have heard something of the family. Pardon 
my American ignorance, Wynter, and tell me how 
it is Miss Ventris inherits the estates. J under- 
stood there were twosons. Are both dead? And 
did the elder leave an heir ?” 

“Oh, I see you are pretty well posted with the 
Ventris’ affairs, It’s a pity the old man cut up 
so rough with his eldest son, Algernon. I heard 
my father say he was a jolly good fellow ; but his 
marriage offended his people. His wife was a 
girl of the people—a milliner, I believe, pretty, 
ladylikeand devoted to Algernon ; but you see, old 
Ventris was a stickler for birth, and the Honour- 
able Mrs, Ventris was the daughter of a small 
tradesman, whose people had always been in trade 
before him. The estates are not entailed, and 
the old man cut Algernon off without even the 
proverbial shilling. I suppose the young pair had 
a horrid time of it for twelve months, and but 
for the wife’s exertions, they could not have kept 
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their Beads above water. Then Algernon broke 
the long silence which had existed between his 
father and himself by sending a brief note inform- 
ing him of the birth of his son, and his almost 
immediate departure for America. The letter 
was never noticed, and from that day to this 
nothing has been heard of the emigrants. Rex, 
the second son, married the Lady Adele Titch- 
marsh, whose birth atoned for her Iack of fortune 
and beauty. The present Miss Ventris is the 
child of that union, the darling of her grand- 
father’s heart, and his acknowledged heiress. 
You will probably meet her at all the public re- 
sorts for the next three days, then they, like my- 
self, return to Rainscote and peace.” 

“You go in beauty’s train!” questioned Clive, 
with a shrewd glance at his friend. 

“Don’t bea fool ; Miss Ventris would not look 
at me ; and, well, to tell the truth, she is a little 
too clever for me; and then I always prefer 
blondes. I wish you had not found it necessary 
to run off to New York until the Loudon season 
was over, You would then have been quite on 
intimate terms with Miss Ventris and Trady. I 
—lI mean Miss Gertrude Nash.” 

“So she is the attraction ; and, of course, she 
is blonde,” laughed Clive Yeldham. ‘“ Duke, old 
boy, you have roused my curiosity te an uncom- 
monly high ;itch ; it will not be appeased until 
I have seen these angels in disguise.” 

“It may be appeased at omce. Look to your 
left ; the one with brown hair is ‘ she.’”’ : 

Clive turned on his shoulder, his face wearivug 
an unwonted look of animaéion ; and i must be 
confessed tat the first glimpse he caught of 
society’s queen disappointed him dreadfully. 

“Why,” he said, “ what a piece of impertinence 
itis to foist such a libel on beauty upsp us as 
beauty! Miss Nash is far and away her physical 
superior, altheugh I don’t go into raptupes over 
blue eyes, pink cheeks, and yellow hair.” 

“ She is @ snare aud a delusion,” Duke snig- 
gered, “Wait until you know her; aren’t 
invulnerable, Why, look here, Ye nine 
fellows have proposed to her this year, aad (with 
a comically rueful glance) I headed the Het. I 
don’t know if I wanted to marry her 
even > but I do know if she tcok it into her 
mind to leve me I should have to mavry her 
whether I would or no.” 

“ A modern Circe, and dangerous to the boot ?” 
queried Clive, sceptically. 

“Not a Circe nor yet a flirt; she is a 


mystery.” 


“How is it I heard nothing of her when I was 
in Bimgiland last year ?” 

‘* Sinyply because she had not appeared amongst 
us. She has been travelling with the old man 
(Heaven only knows where) for the Iast three 
years. Come, let me introduce you ; i is ap 
education merely to know her, and she is very 
good in allowing my friends to be her friends.” 

“Very good,” Clive answered, drily, “but I 
promise you I shall be disappointed.” 

As he lazily rose, shaking himself free of sand, 
the girls approached very nearly to them. 

Miss Nash, an exceedingly pretty blonde, 
looked especially well this morning in a white 
yachting costume, trimmed with scarlet, and a 
white hat with a searlet ribbon round it. She 
flashed a bewildering glance upon Duke as he 
bowed, but waited for him to address her com- 
panion. 

Miss Ventris, in palest blue, with the tendrils 
of her crown hair falling artistically round her 
broad, low brow and the nape of her white neck, 
met Duke with a emile; and when Clive saw 
that smile he thought he understood the power 
by which she swayed men’s hearts. It was slow 
and lingering, but it conveyed to the recipient an 
amount of delicate interest in him and his affairs 
(quite beyond flattery) a sense of pleasure which 
the meeting with him gave her, which was quite 
too much for the average young man to resist ; 
and then her eyes—they were truly wonderful. 

“T want you to know my friend Clive 
Yeldham,” Duke said, boyishly ; “he kails from 
America, but his tastes are all English, and he is 
almost as much at home with us as with the 
Yankees, Mr. Clive Yeldbam, Miss Ventris.” 

The git] bowed, and favoured her new acquaint- 
ance with that rare smile—it lost none of its 


charm that it was not frequently mpon the red 
lipp—and her eyes met his fully. They be- 
wildered hia ; were they grey, hazel, or blue? 
And whilst he hesitated in his decision, the sun- 
light flashed into them, and he thought of Lung- 
fellow’s lines,— 


** A pretty girl; and in her tender eyes 
Just that soft shade of green we sometimes seo 
In evening skies.” 


Almost he thought Trudy Nash commonplace 
beside her, and was pleased when Duke, taking 
possession of her, left him to follow with Miss 
Ventris. 

“Tt is insufferably hot,” he said. “Do you 
often walk abroad on such mornings? Why, an 
American woman would be ill with fear lest her 
complexion should suffer, and neither you nor 
Miss Nash protect yourselves with sunshades,” 

Cecil looked anaused. 

“IT never tan, and I like the emp. As for 
Trudy, well, she is ambitions to cultivate a 
mahogany skin before we return to Reinscote ; 
it would certaimly be unique with her golden 


hair and blue eyes, and she would act be pleased 
with the because, she doe-n’t 
know it, she hates to seem ler taste 


is nice, distinctly nice.” 
“You are great friends, aa! Have no 
secrets you da not share, and oI” 

“If by ‘all that’ you mean that we ‘gush,’ I 


am. afraid you have formed » , very poor 
estimate of us. Please don’t apace as he 


hastened to speak, “'l'rudy and I ae the best: of 
friends, andiaseuch respect each other's foibles, 
pea imto each other's affairs, aid never 


“ Yow are a model pair.” 


amything approaching perfection; it is always 
tame, msipid, 7 oem Have you seen the 
i et?” fi a tangent (a v 
usual . vith Col, es Cle soon learns), = 
o; I hope you pose to me 
there ; all aquariums are donne po an Be 
I am surfeited with them, we 
a carriage and @rive to Lej ‘eods. Mest 
ask Wynter to charter one? Ordo you and Miss 
Nash object to a jaunt without » chaperone?” 

She laughed thea—s little, low, musical laugh. 

“Why, J chaperone Trudy, except on special 
occasions, When we have te endure the society of 
Lady Mawson; do you know her? No? Oh, 
happy you! However, there isa chance—a very 
good chamee—that your joy mey suffer loss. 
do ao is due here to-morrow.” 

“ apparently you take aa unholy delight 
in the thought that she will quite discomfit me ; 
is that charitable, Miss Ventris ?”’ 

“Oh, I do not advocate charity,” she said, 
demurely; “I am a stranger to the Graces. 





Please overtake our friends and hear their opinion 
of our proposed jaunt.” 

| That little touch of the imperative mood in 
her manner left him nothing to do but to obey, 

and a few long strides brought him on a level 

with Duke and his partner.” 

“We propose driving to Leighton Woods,” he 
said, “if you will join us; we might dismiss the 
carriage and walk home if you would prefer it ; 
aud, I understand, a basket of refreshments can 
be procured on the way. Miss Nash, you will 
come, and then Wynter won't have the heart to 
refuse.” 

“T had not the slightest intention of doing so,” 
| began Duke, when Trudy broke in hurriedly. 
| “J am very sorry, but I do not think I can make 
| one of the party ; I all but promised to go sail- 

ing with Mr. Mostyn this afternoon.” 
| Duke's face grew black; but he was silent. 
| Only Miss Ventris, who had come up in time to 
| hear her friend's words, said, quietly,— 

“Mr. Mostyn can hardly expect you to keep 
your promise ; you had better ignore it, Trudy.” 

“Why ?” the girl asked, almost sharply ; “Ye 
cause Lady Mawson is away ?” 

“Partly that, and partly because our little 
trip falls to the ground without you ;” but, Clive, 
looking into the spirituelle face, felt convinced 
she had some hidden motive for wishing to keep 
Trudy beside her. What was it? The pretty 
blonde turned to her with a petulant gesture, 








“Oh no; not that, if you please ! I hate’ 


; 


je ao pleases” and through 


“You seem to hate Mr. “Mostyn,” shevsaid ; 
“but neither you'nor Mr, Wynter can deny his 
claim to beauty and birth.” ' 4 

“T should be sorry to rob him ofhis only 
possessions,” snaps Duke; but Miss Ventris 
uttered no word ; and Trudy, who was really the 
best-tempered little soul in the world, relented. 
suddenly, saying quite gaily,— 

“There, I won't be a kill-joy, and we wrtl go to 
the woods; they will be simply splendid just 
now ; and oh, Mr. Wynter, don’t forget luncheon. 
I am always ravenous when in the neighbourhood 
of the sea,” 

“Who is the luckless Mostyn?” asked Clive, 
as they went im search of the nearest livery 
stables. “From-Wynter’s looks I should sup- 
pose he is a fornsidable rival.” 

“Mr. Rupert Mostyn is a near neighbour of 
ours ; the only son of an impoverished commoner. 
The family is may Coe than ours 
by far. J/e is.young, handsome, accomplished, 
and a great favourite withunany.”’ 

“But not with = . “You are evi- 
dently desirous @yghould sce but little 
ofhim. Is it impertinestteask why?” 

“Tt is, rather—ie Jinglend,” with demure 
emphasis ; “ bub aswe Mimglish are always more 
lenient to aliens thamtovweur own, I will confes: 
that my most au@embdesire is to keep Trudy 
from this man’ 1; the Mostyns dre bad, 
root and brandhy t Mostyn is the worst 
of them alk” = + = . 

“ Then why mot-tell this to your friend ?” 

“Do ee listen tome? It 
would all best: prejudice, because, from 
time im the Moots ns have hated my 
<= with a habe they are not slow to return. 
A Ventris once kille@e Mostyn who had striven 


to do him d r ‘and. the one side wil! 
not forget the 2, or other forgive the 
puvidhment. Now owe talk of something 


= all — _ 
rnoon she @hatted brightly, cleverly o 
 Siflerent lands and eustoms (she had travelled 
meuch), of music aid books, of art and science, 
puntih Olive Yeldhans was filled with a sort of 


Thie Mnglish girl was revelation to him, free 
without fastness, without flippancy, clever 
without i¢, Surely no other country 
on earth co wach a specimen of the 
sex as this 5 island, She was only twenty- 
one; but her mammers haf all the repose of a 
matron, and she had a pretty, dignified way of 
speech which was as fascinating as it was novel, 
After all, Duke had got her too highly. 

It was still early w. ‘they deposited the 
girls at their hotels a gentleman was coming 
down the steps as they paused to say good-bye. 
He was tall, dark, and handseme, and at sight of 
him, Trudy blushed. crimson, whilst Duke 
flushed ashe turned a little aside. 

“Miss Nash, you had no right to treat me so 
badly,” said the new comer, bending all the 
light of his dark eyes upon her, “ you deserted 
me basely.” : 

Trudy protested. 

“T only half-promised, you know, and Cecil 
thought it best to defer the jaunt until to- 
morrow ; Lady Mawson will be with us then, you 
know.” 

“I thought Miss Ventris was a host in her- 
self,” he answered, turning his eyes upon Cecil. 

“You are mistaken, Mr. Mostyn,’ drawled 
that young lady. “I do not feel myself com- 
petent to cope with you,” and as Clive looked 
keenly at her, he saw something so strange in 
her expression, such a strained look in ‘her eyes, 
that he began to scent a mystery, and almost 
believed Miss Ventris loved the handsome 
Mostyn, and would fain win him from her 
friend. 

“We are always in a state of warfare,’ 
laughed Mostyn lightly. “I believe Miss Ven- 
tris thinks that all the wickedness in the world 
is print to me, I really would not like to apply 
to her for testimonials as regards character and. 
all that.” 

“ Because you believe me honest enough to 
award you your due,’ laughed Cecil, and it 





struck Clive then that there was always a bitter 
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ring in her laughter, although her smile was 
always sweet, 

“Trudy, you are really not my friend if you 
listen calmly to such aspersions on my charity.” 

“You said you did not advocate charity,” 
interposed Clive, with a quick glance at the 
blushing Trudy ; “now you are almost laying 
claim to it.” 

“You must make allowance for my sex, Mr. 
Mostyn. Iam sure you will excuse us; Lord 
Ventris is a martinet with regard to punctuality, 
and we are nearly due. Good-bye,” her bow 
and smile included the tri», as she drew the 
reluctant Trudy after her. 

“ How nasty you always are to Rupert,” said 
Miss Nash. 

“T wouldn’t call him Rupert yet if I were 
you,” answered Miss Ventris, 





CHAPTER II. 


“We are off to Rainscote, to-morrow,” said 
Trudy. “Lord Ventris is tired of this place 
with its moaning sea and glaringsands. I expect 
I shall be awfully bored by country life ; but 
‘needs must,’ you know the rest? And I am 
left to his care until my parents come back from 
Madeira.” 

“Oh, you won't find Rainscote dull; there are 
some jolly houses round where one meets the 
nicest of people. Yeldham and I will be down 
next week, and we are a host in ourselves,” 

“That is a very pretty piece of conceit,” 

ughed Trudy, and then she added with apparent 
tor evancy, “ Mr, Mostyn hails from Rainscote, | 
does he not ?” 

“Yes,” sulkily, “his place is the nearest to 
Ventris Hall ; but you won't meet him there, 
the old man hates him with a holy hatred. There 
has been a feud between the two families for 
generations. Montagu and Capulet are not in it 
with them. And if you are wise you won’t 
mention Mostyn before his lordship—the name 
is to him what a red rag is to a bull.” 

“But why?” asked Trudy, indignantly, 
“why must Mr. Rupert Mostyn suffer for the 
sins of some foolish, headstrong ancestor. It 
isn’t fair ; it isn’t English !” 

“And,” said Duke, bluntly, “it isn’t wise for 
cs to take up cudgels in his defence. You don’t 

now him as he is; I do, And it makes me 
savage to see you even bow to him, I cannot 
tell you what he is ; [ would not if I could. But 
Trudy, if you have any regard for me, you will 
give him the cut direct. 

Duke was certainly not born to shine as a 
diplomat, and Trudy’s eyes flashed as she heard 
his closing words. 

“Am I to submit a list of my friends and 
acquaintances to you, Mr. Wynter, that you may 
strike out the names of those who have been so 
unfortunate as to offend you? Isn’t that taking 
the high hand rather ¢” 

“Trudy, don’t be unjust, choose your friends 
as you will, so long as you exclude Mostyn from 
the list. And remember, dear, that I have your 
best interest at heart. You must have seen, you 
must know, that my regard for you is warmer 
than that of a friend, that I desire nothing so 
much as'to call you wife.” He tried to take her 
hand, but she evaded the threatened grasp, and 
in her distress at his announcement she was 
almost comical, 

“Don’t!” she said, “oh, pray don’t. Of 
course, I knew you liked me; but, but I never 
dreamed you would propose, Why, it isn’t so 
long since you loved Cecil.” 

“Or thought I did. I am wiser now, and 
sweet and good as Miss Ventris is, I understand 
now I never could have made her happy; she 
would want more than I could give—I am not a 
clever fellow, and she adores brains.” 

“Thank you for a very left-handed compli- 
ment,” retorted Trudy, impudently ; “‘ failing to 
win the ‘rara avis’ you are content to ‘decline 
on a range of lower feelings and a narrower 
heart than hers.’ I am flattered.” 

“Why will you so distorts my meaning? 
Trudy, the wale case resolves itself into a nut- 
shell, Hither you love or you do not love me. 
Which is it?” 


” 








“T do not love you.” 

“Is there anybody else ?”” 

“No,” she answered hesitantly, and with 
averted face, ‘‘ there is no one else.” 

“ And there is not the faintest understanding 
between you and Mostyn?” 

“You have no right to ask that—but” relent- 
ing, “no, to that questior, too,” 

“Then,” said Duke, bluntly, “I am _ not 
afraid ; I shall not accept noas your final answer. 


I want you and only you for my wife. I shall 
win you yet.” 
He was good to look at as he stood there, his 


honest face flushed, and his brown eyes — 
Trudy felt very kindly disposed towards him, 
and even experienced a faint regret that she 
could not answer as he wished, then she was a 
trifle vexed that he took his repulse so calmly, 
turning almost immediately to some indifferent 
topic ; for the little beauty was just a wee bit 
in danger of being spoiled by her courtiers’ 
flatteries, 

In the evening the girls with Lady Mawson 
lingered on the pier; presently Duke and his 
friend joined them, and so little embarrassment 
did the former show that Trudy half wondered 
if she had dreamed of his proposal. Nothing 
could exceed his sang-froid, and his only sign of 
emotion was when Rupert Mostyn appearing on 
the scene, coolly devoted himself to Trudy, 
finally drawing her away from the others of the 
party. 

Some instinct made Clive glance at Miss 
Ventris ; just a moment her face changed, her lips 
met in a hard line, whilst her wonderful eyes 
darkened, until a casual observer might be 
pardoned for calling them black, The next 
moment she was her usual self, only she caught 
at the first opportunity to follow her friend, 
saying with a pretty upward glance,— 

“ Will you bring Trudy back to Lady Mawson 
and Mr. Wynter; I have something of import- 
ance—not at all in the way of pleasure—to com- 
municate to Mr. Mostyn, As I may not ask him 
to our hotel, and we leave here to-morrow, I must 
get my business over now.” 

He was chagriued, because of all things he 
hated a mystery, but he led her towards Mostyn 
and Trudy as they stood leaning over the pier. 
The young man’s face was turned towards the 
girl ; it looked eloquent with feeling, and the 
dark eyes boldly expressed their admiration of 
her pink and white loveliness. 

“Tt looks bad for Duke,” said Clive, more to 
himself than his companion, 

Ceeil frowned. 

“Mr. Wynter shall conquer yet,” she said 
“Trudy must be convinced of Mr, Mostyn’s 
scoundrelism ; he is not fit ta touch her hand.” 
“And yet you have private business with 
him.” — 

“T cannot help myself,” with an anguished 
look ; “and then it is different for me; I am not 
impressionable, and I know Rupert Mostyn for 
what he is.” 

The cool air bore the young man’s words 
towards them ; he was quoting softly,— 


“ After kopight, after to-night, what will to-morrow 
You in the light, I in the night.” - 


“Oh, nonsense,” broke in Trudy tremulously ; 
“T shall eee you in a week from now ; and (flip- 
pantly) as to day is Thursday, it follows to- 
morrow must be Friday.” 

“ Trudy, it isn’t fair youshould monopolise my 
old friend in such a fashion,” broke in Cecil’s low 
even voice, “and Lady Mawson wants you ; Mr. 
Yeldham will take you back to her. You,” 
turning to Mostyn,” will give me a few minutes 
of your leisure.” 

“Certainly,” he answered, letting his glance 
rest to the last upon Trudy, who with the utmost 
reluctance went away with Clive. When she was 
gone, all the character of his beauty changed ; 
the dark eyes had grown sinister, and the flush 
had gone from his face. He was beautiful now, 
with the beauty of a fallen angel ; and through 
his voice there breathed a saund of hate and 
defiance, 

“What do you want?” ke asked sullenly. 
‘* Why could you not choose a more opportune 


time for speech? If I care to amuse myself with 
your friend, what is that te you.$” 

“Everything ; she 7s my friend as you say, 
entrusted by her parents to my care; and she 
shall not be made unhappy for your sake, L 
forbid you to hold any further intercourse with 
her ” 


“You forbid!” he echoed with a sneering laugh, 
“and what if 1 disobey orders 1” 

She had grown paler than he, but she was re- 
solute and quiet in her bearing. 

“shall know how to act; I can protect my 
friend, although I could not myself.” 

“T hate you,” he said under his breath, “f 
hate you!” 

“TI know ; once I wondered you could eo well 
feign love ; I wonder no longer now. Rupert, be 
wise, be warned in time, or you will make me 
desperate enough to declare the accursed bond 
between us ; if 1do——” 

“If you do, you fool,” he answered savagely, 
“you will rue your action as long as you live, [ 
will drag you down into the mire ; I will humble 

our pride and break your heart—if you have a 
aot I will make you the butt for ridicule, the 
subject of idle gossip.” 

She made an impatient gesture. 

“T have heard you use similar threats before, 
and I am not afraid, I would be glad if you 
would kill me out of my misery ; my life is a 
living lie, an hourly burden ; but,” with a bitter 
laugh, “Iam foolish to tell’ you ‘this—you who 
have no pity or mercy upon me. For myself £ 
am asking nothing—only for ‘Trudy—that she 
may be left to her innecent happiness, She is 
young and susceptible; and yeu can play the 
ardent lever te perfection.” 

* As‘you know,” he answered. mockingly. 

“ As I know—to my cost. Rupert, I dare not 
appeal to your honour, seeing that if you swore 
by that your oath would be void. I appeal only 
to your selfishness, bidding you remember what 
you will win by acceding. to my wish, what you 
will lose if yow run counter to it.” 

“Pooh! you dare not do the thing you threaten ; 
and so I shall defy you ; at all events I will give 
you no premise wntil I have been down to Rains- 
cote; and don’t believe for an instant that I wilt 
play first fiddle to your second, 

She looked at him with unutterable loathing, 

“Forewarned is forearmed,” she said very 
“T might have guesee!l how useless 
would be my prayer ; but I hoped against hope 
that even in your degraded heart there lingered 
one trace of manliness, I was mis‘aken,” and 
without further speech she, turning, left him. 

He looked after her with evil eyes. 

“My lady! my lady! you are laying up a 
goodly store of misery for yourself; you shal? 
yive account for every bitter word you have 
spoken ; you shall sup sorrow by spoonfuls before 
you have done with Rupert Mestyn.” 

Cecil walked almost the length of the pier 
before she met Clive. 

“I waited for you,” he said simply. ‘Lady 
Mawson complained of the cold, and Miss Nash 
and Dukewere quarrelling, so B determined to 
remain behind when they left. You do net con- 
sider me presumptuous, 

“No ; only very kind.” 

Her voice wasso vofaint and weary that he 
concernedly-at her, She was very, very , and 
there were dark circles under her eyee ; he drew 
her little hand within his arm, saying o you are 
ill?” 

As she made no answer he bent over her the 
better to see her face ; it was wet with tears#she 
strove vainly to’ repress, Slowly, one by one. 
they coursed down her cheeks—oneplashed upon 
Clive’s hand. 

He was young, and for his dead mother’s sake 
he loved and reverenced women. The girl beside 
him was in trouble, the nature of which he 
could not guess, but he was fall of pity for her. 

“Can you tell me nothing?” he asked gently, 
and in his cheery fashion ; “ trust me, I will 
secret as the grave; and if: I ean hed 
way I shall be proud and glad to 

She snatched oe hand from his arm, esd bel 
her shame-strieken ‘face from hin. 

“No one can. help me! no-one !—but you are 


quietly. 





kind, crown your kindness by forgetting you ever 
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saw me weak;” then with a fierce effort she 
looked up at him, met his pitying regard, and 
laughed mirthlessly — 

“Don’t pity me! I deserve all that I suffer ; 
I have done mad and foolish things, and it is but 
right I should pay the penalty. But now I am 
myself again, let us make haste to joiu the 
others.” 


“One moment, Miss Ventris ; is Moatyn at the 
bottom of your trouble ! If he is, give me leave 
to punish him as he deserves——” 

“Such an office (if there were need for it), 
could only be filled by a brother or near relative ; 
no friend would have a legal right to interfere.” 

“And yet the heart of a friend is not to be 
despised,” 

“No, oh, a thousand times no ; and I shall not 
quickly forget your kindness to me to-night.” 
She lifted her lovely bewildering eyes to his 
then ; the soft, clear light of the moon rested on 
her spirituelle face, and the young man’s heart 
beat faster. 

Her soft good-night echoed in his ears as he 
walked homewards, although he was troubled by 
the questions—“‘ What had she done? what was 
her grief?” 





CHAPTER IIL. 


“You take quite a flattering interest in the 
Ventris race, Mr, Yeldham,” said Cecil, ten days 
later; “ you have quite won grandfather's heart 
by your enthusiasm ; he was rather under the 
belief that Americans are uaappreciative.” 

“They usually profess a vast amount of scorn 
for everything European,” laughed Clive, “ but 
it is all humbug. And, perhaps, Mies Ventris, 
you are not aware that I am of English birth and 
parentage. Circumstances obliged my father to 
emigrate, and he was never sufficiently blessed 
with this world’s goods to return, which was the 
dear desire of his heart.” 

“But I understood that you are quite a million- 
aire, and, excuse me, you are too young to have 
made a fortuue already.” 

“Besides which, I have not the capacity,” he 
answered lightly. “No, my fortune came to 
me from an old friend who wanted to marry my 
mother, in the second year of her widowhood. 
When she died, he adopted me as his son, but 
he would never hear of me visiting England ; I 
think he was afraid I might hunt up my rela- 
tions, and the ties of blood would prove too 
strong for me.” 

“Then you have relatives here $+” 

“T believe so,” drily, “but I doubt whether 
they remember such an unimportant fact as my 
birth. Miss Ventris, who inherits all this on 
your grandfather's decease ?” 

“T do, unless I can prevail upon him to alter 
his will. Believe me or not, I would rather know 
—_ & poor annuitant, than the lady of the 


She spoke so earnestly, her eyes were so 
her. 


‘troubled, that he could not doubt 


“Setting aside my own wishes on the sub- 
ject,” she said, “it will be the grossest injustice 
to give me all, who have claim to least.” 

“But are not you the sole member of the 
family, after Lord Ventris ?” 

“ I don’t know, and that distreases me ; but I 
have a sort of conviction that somewhere in 
America I have cousins who must be hating me 
if they know of my existence. You see I am 
only -the daughter of a second son, and but that 
uncle Algernon offended grandfather, I should be 
of no acccount at all. I have tried to plead for 
him, but grandfather will not listen.” 

“ What was his offence ;” 

“An unequal matriage; it is all very sad, 
because I have heard his wife made him so 
happy,—and then too, there was a child, and I 
usurp that child’s rights.” 

“Tnnocently enough, and under compulsion, 
Miss Ventris ; and perhaps if your cousin could 
be traced you might regret your sacrifice in his 
or her behalf. You have always been accustomed 
to riches——” 

“TI would to Heaven I had been born obscure 
and poor,” she said passionately, and then Lord 
Ventris joined them, calling Clive’s attention to 





the fact that thehorses had been waiting twenty 
minutes. 

The young man was a great favourite with him; 
often as ee tohet at him he thought “I wish 
he were my grandson. I wish Cecil would grow 
to care for him, but she has no thought oflovers. 
When I am gone, the old race will die out ;” and 
he sighed heavily. ~° 

Left to herself, Cecil went in search of Trudy, 
but that young lady was not to be found in the 
grounds, and with an ever-increasing sense of 
discomfort and fear, Cecil went on in the direction 
of the village. Still no sign of her friend, and 
she bent her steps toward the picturesque church- 
yard, a brooding look upon her face. 

She had dropped her mask, and one seeing her 
thus would have supposed her thirty instead of 
twenty-one ; so haggard were her eyes, so wan her 
cheeks, 

Climbing the steep ascent she entered the low 
wooden gate which stood open, and passing in, 
saw that which drove all the blood from her face. 

Some sudden instinct compelled her to take 
refuge behind a laurustinus, through the green 
leaves of which she caught occasional glimpses 


of Rupert and Trudy in somewhat lover-like | 


attitudes, 

Rupert was clasping the girl's hands fast in his 
own, while his dark eyes full of eloquence were 
bent upon her ; and his voice so low, so subtle in 
its melody, begged her earnestly to meet him in 
the same spot on the morrow. 

Trudy flushed deeply. 

“You must understand, Mr. Mostyn, that this 
meeting has been quite accidental. I cannot con- 
sent to see you clandestinely, Miss Ventris is 
my friend, and I should badly requite her kind- 
ness by deceiving her.” 

“It is such an innocent deception ; and just 
because the lady in question has a very violent 
prejudice against me am I to lose your esteem.” 

* Cecil does not like you,” the girl returned, 
half-regretfully, “and no amount of reasoning 
can alter her opinion of you. Of course it is un- 
flattering to you, but she is generous, and if you 
prove yourself worthy her favour she will be the 
first to acknowledge herself in the wrong.” 

“ But, Miss Nash, have compassion on me. Let 


me hope to see you to-morrow, even if my hope 


is not realised.” 

“T must go," she answered, hurriedly, as she 
drew her hands from his clasp. “I—I cannot 

mise——" 

“ But you will come ¢” in such an assured tone 
that Trudy, who was very sensitive, was inclined 
to be angry ; but when he looked love into her 
blue eyes, and once more getting possession of 
her hands, kissed them in cvurtier-like fashion, 
she could say no word, utter no protest—she 
only turned and fied. 

a Mostyn smiled as he watched her enter- 
ing the Vicar’s gardens at the opposite side of 
the churchyard. 

“Nice little thing,” he thought, “easy to get 
on with, and just the sort to adore a fellow 
th thick and thin. Pity I did not wait for 
her. I hear she has a snug little dot ;" and then 
he passed out by the gate which Cecil had entered, 
out upon the dusty high road, musing on past 
and future as he went. 

An hour later Cecil reached home to find Trudy 
comfortably eusconsced in the easiest chair her 
dainty boudoir boasted. She looked up witha 
guilty smile. 

“ Been walking, Cec? How horribly dusty and 
tired youare. Sit down and let me ease you of 
hat and gloves ; isn’t it disgustingly hot ?” 

* By the road—yes ; but you found it pleasant 
in the churchyard, Trudy ?” 

“I-—I don’t understand you, Cecil. How very 
mysterious you grow.” 

“Poor little Trudy, your face is more honest 
than your tongue. J saw you there.” 

“Well; may not one visit such places without 
calling for comment ?” irately. 

“You were with Rupert Mostyn; and I[ wit- 
nessed the manner of your parting.” 

Miss Nash crimsoned over throat and brow. 

“ Why, Cecil, I never thought you would be 
such a sneak as to spy upon me. Why don’t you 
turn amateur detective at once?” 

Cecil was very white as she made answer.— 





“T hold your happiness eo dear, Trudy, that I 
would do almost anything to secure it ; and oh ! 
by our longand hearty affection, I implore you 
to have nothing in common with that man.” 

-“ You ought to be above such prejudice. Look 
here, Cec, Mr. Mostyn is my friend, and I don’t 
intend to treat him rudely. If you disapprove 
my conduct you have only to write to my parents 
to remove me from Rainscote ; but if you do I'll 
never forgive you.” 

“Trudy has it come to that? Tell me, on your 
soul, do you love him ?” 

Then Trudy, who was a born coquette, blushed, 
laughed, and said demurely,— 

“Oh, don’t be so tragic! It has not come to 
that yet ; but, perhaps, it may soon /” 

Cecil walked to and fro agitatedly, her face as 
white as snow, her strange eyes burning with 
strange fire. Suddenly pausing before the girl, 
she said in a low, intense tone, — 

“Trudy, dear Trudy, for the sake of your 
future, for the love you bear me, give up this 
infatuation.” 

“T will not,” answered Miss Nash, now grown 
thoroughly obstinate. 

Cecil stood a moment fighting with herself ; 
then she said, in a low voice,— 

“T hoped once to go to the grave bearing my 
secret with me, but you force the shameful truth 
from my lips. At whatever cost to myself I will 
save you from sorrow. Great Heaven! how shall 
I tell you?” 

She had fallen on her knees beside Trudy, and 
had her face hidden in the girl’s pe flowered 
gown. Her breath came hard and fast, but she 
shed no tear as she commanded,— 

* Bend down to me, walls have ears, and I don’t 
want my story proclaimed on the housetops.” 

For some time she spoke in whispers rapidly, 
breathlessly ; and as Trudy listened her face 
changed from wonder to contempt, from contempt 
to horror; but all the while her constraining 
arms pressed the bowed head closer to her, the 
blue eyes clouded with tears which might no 
longer be restrained, but coursed down her cheeks 
freely as summer rain. . 

Cecil’s story was ended. With a shuddering sigh 
she clung to Trudy, who, bursting into a tempest 
of sobs, cried,— 

“Oh, Cecil! oh, my poor Cecil! don’t think 
of'me any more. I might have grown to care for 
him, if you had kept the secret which shall be as 
safe with meas with you. Can nothing be done 
for you?” 

“Nothing,” hopelessly, “he is strong and 
merciless, Trudy, let the dead past rest—at 
leazt, it is over and done with unless, unless——” 

“ What ?” 

“It is to Ais interest to betray me. Oh, 
Heaven, that one so young as I should crave 
death as the goodliest gift of all. Trudy, do you 
love me less for my folly ?” 

“No, a thousand times, no; only more and 
more, my poor darling.” 

Cecil sat up pushing the heavy hair from. her 
brow. She was not often weak, and her weak- 
ness never lasted long. Now she said,— 

“Tam praying always that grandfather may 
be induced to alter his will. Asa poor woman I 
should be safe, unless he told the truth out of 
revenge, for he hates me as he hates poverty. I 
think he would kill me if he dared, or if I were 
not necessary to his schemes. There, speak no 
more of this (springing to her feet), remember my 
confession only, if you are tempted to forget whac 
he is.” 

“ As though I could,” retorted Trudy, indig- 
nantly ; and then, in almost utter silence, the 
girls dressed for dinner ; and no one but Miss 
Nash noticed the extreme pallor of her friend’s 
face. 

In the morning Duke and Clive rode over, a 
little party having been organised. At the last 
moment Lord Ventris was too indisposed to join 
it; but saying, “as it is only to Cromorton I do 
not see why it should be- postponed, and Duke is 
such an old friend we may dis with cere- 
mony,” he dismissed them, and sat down to his 


papers. 
Trudy, more thoughtful than usual, rode by 
Duke, who, if he was not versed in the lan- 
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guage of love, contrived to convey a great deal of 
meaning in the glances of his honest eyes, 

But Trudy saw that he flushed darkly as they 
met Rupert on the way. She was conscious that 
she herself grew pale, and her heart was beating 
tumultuously ; but she sat erect in her saddle, 
with her features set and her eyes steadily bent 
upon him. With a smile he:lifted his hat, but 
the ycung lady made no response. 

“Did not you see Mostyn?” questioned 
Duke, with ill-suppressed mischief in his eyes. 

“Yes; but one cannot acknowledge every 
chance acquaintance ; one must discriminate, 
you know,” but she had flushed rosy red now, 
and could not look at him in her usual straight- 
écrward way. 

“Is it impertinent to ask why and how Mostyn 
has forfeited your favour ?” 

“It is very impertinent,’’ Trudy answered, 
demurely ; “really you must mend your man- 
ners.” 

She was quite elated at her own brayery, for 
usually Miss Nash was a moral coward, who 
hated to do anything unpleasant, however 
necessary ; but her elation was a little dashed 
when the following day she met Rupert quite 
unexpectedly, 

“What did you mean by your conduct to me, 
yesterday?” he demanded savagely, ‘‘and why 
did you fail to meet me as you all but promised 
on the previous day ?” 

“I did not make you any promise,” she 
answered, trembling ; “even if I had I should 
consider it cancelled by the story I heard—cfter 
L left you I talked with Cecil.” 

2. his breath he muttered a very ugly 
word, 

“T must remind you,” she said, quietly, “ that, 
a gentleman does not swear before a lady, unless 
the is his wife, which of course makes a great 
difference in his attitude towards her. Good- 
morning, Mr. Mosyn, will you please remember 
we are neither friends nor acquaintances, but utter 
and complete strangers,” with which last shot 
she retreated from the field of battle, to solace 
herself with “a good cry.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


My lord lay ill of nervous fever when Clive 
went up to the house to wish Cecil good-bye. 
She was looking herself far from well, and her 
manner was curiously nervous for one usually 
so self-possessed, 

“So you are leaving us at last, Mr. Yeldham, 
we shall all miss you very much, Are you going 
back to America, or will you return to us 
shortly ?” 

“That depends upon you entirely,” he said, 
gravely. “Cecil, I have come to ask you to 
decide for me. Will you tell me I may stay, or 
—am I to go?” 

Pe She shrank back from him as though from a 

Ow. 

“You must not ask me to decide,” she said, 
brokenly. “I have no right to do that, Mr. 
Yeldbam.” 

“Call me, Clive, and if you do not love me 
give me leave to teach you that lesson if J can, 
My dear, my dear, you are more than ail the 
werld to me.” 

“Oh, hush ! oh, hush! I may not, I dare not 
listen, I am bound to some one else.” 

His face changed anid paled, he caught his 
breath like one spent with running.” 

“You mean that you have already given your 
heart ?” 

“Oh, I wish I had! I wish I had! Then 
there are things I might forgive, although I never 
could forget—do not ask me anything. I cannot 
te!l you, oh, least of any—You! No, do not 
speak. I dare not listen; I ama wicked woman 
‘but not so vile as that. I am bound by every 
tie of honour to aman who loathes me and whom 
I loathe—help me to remember this—and go |” 

Her strained eyes met his in agonised appeal, 
her quivering upturned face added force to her 
entreaty ; in mercy to her he could not urge his 
cause, he dared not plead with her against her- 
self and her idea of honour 








He gently took one small, cold hand in his, as 
gently kissed it—and then, without a word, he 
left her, feeling that life was cold and empty for 
her sweet sake. 

And she !—with a low cry of shame and pain 
she fell on her knees, praying,— 

“‘ Heaven save me from madness andsin! Oh, 
take me home, I cannot bear this load and live! ” 

On the morrow she learned that he had 
returned to New York, and Duke, who came to 
inquire after her grandfather's health, said 
reproachfully,— 

“Oh, Cecil, if only you had been less hard- 
hearted, I should not have lost my friend ; Rains- 
cote will soon be beastly dull ; for Miss Nash tells 
me she is leaving to join her people before the 
week’s end.” 

“ Well, I don’t add to the cheerfulness of the 
place,” Trudy retorted demurely, coming at once 
to Cecil’s rescue. 

“You increase its happiness materially. I 
don’t suppose you will ever give a thought to it, 
or—or us when once you have left us.” 

“ Probably not ; my memory is defective ; ask 
Cecil if it is not so?” 

“Oh, I don’t need any assurance but your 
own,” he answered, bitterly. Then turning to 
Miss Ventris, ‘‘ Could not you like Clive? What 


makes you so hard to please, Cecil? Why, there | 


isn't a better fellow going than he.” 

“ Women are queer creatures,” she answered, 
unsteadily, whilst her face grew whiter than 
before, “ but, Duke, I want you to understand 
once and for all that I shall never marry.” 

“We're sworn to single blessednegs,” laughed 
Trudy with an anxious glance at her friend ; 
“we hold the belief that men are deceitful and 
desperately wicked, and there is not one worthy 
to win such precious prizes as ourselves, That 
is not conceit, only a due appreciation of our 
own merits,” 

Then Cecil went back to her duties to Trudy’s 
confusion, and Duke, looking very resolute, came 
= stood before her, his eyes fixed steadily upon 

er. 

Trudy, you will be saying good-bye to us all 
very soon, ard before you go there is something 
I must say to you. Will you reverse your 
decision ?” 

“ [—I—indeed, Mr. Wynter, you should not 
ask this? Why,” blushing furiously, ‘it is only 
a fortnight since I fancied myself almost in love 
with—with Rupert Mostyn. What would you 
think of a girl who could so quickly change her 
mind?” 

“Tf you were the girl and I the second man, I 
should think you an angel.” 

“Don’t talknonsense,” severely. “Oh, you don’t 
understand how horribly indelicate it would be. 
I do like you, and if you weren’t so stupid I might 
even come to respect you (here a gleam of fun 
brightened her pretty eyes), but you must never 
ask me this question again—that is,” as Duke 
looked miserable, “ not for ever so long.” 

“T don’t think I could wait an indefinite period. 
What do you call long ?” 

“Oh! three years—five—perhaps more; I 
don’t know.” 

‘*T shan’t wait one,” he retorted masterfully. 
“Trudy, it isn’t in you to be cruel, and you krow 
that I love you. All I ask of you now is to think 
kindly of me, to remember always how dear you 
are to me, and out of your pity it maybe that 
love will grow. When may I see you again ?” 

“ How persistent you are,” petulantly, “and 
how can I always be thinking of you with so 
many other things to distract my mind? There 
—don’t frown—it doesn’t suit your classic style 
of beauty ; and—and—we are going to town in 
March. If you should chance to be there then, 
you may call upon me ;” this with such a deli- 
ciously bewildering look, that Duke is carried 
quite beyond himself, and asks,— 

“ May I kiss you good-bye, Trudy ?” 

“Certainly not. How true it is that if you 
give a man an inch he will take an ell ;’ but she 
blushed so delightfully that the young man was 
emboldened to suddenly stoop and kiss the low, 
white brow, which of course called forth a very 
hearty reproof from Miss Nash. Duke looked 
comically rueful, but murmured something about 





a final benediction, and a fatherly salute, and it 
was in this fashion they parted. 

The Hall was very quiet ; my lord’s illness had 
taken a serious turn, and the great physicians 
who arrived from London looked grave as they 
stood by his bed. The failing eyes scanned their 
faces closely, and a weak voice from amongst the 
pillows said,— 

“ How long, doctors ; it is nearly over new.” 

They told him he might possibly live forty- 
eight hours ; or perhaps his life would go out 
with the waning day. He thanked them cour- 
teously, then turning to Cecil, who stood tearless 
and white at the head of the bed, he said,— 

“Sit down by me, dear ; my time ia short; let 
us talk together ;” and as the physicians went 
out, she took one wasted hand in hers, waiting 
for him to speak. 

“T have put my house in order,” he said feebly. 
“ You will have no trouble with affairs when lam 
gone. It is all yours, Cecil—I have kept nothing 
back from you.” att, 

She did not thank him ; she was trembling in 
every Jimb, afraid that any excitement might be 
injurious to him ; and yet for the sake of others, 
and for her own safety, she must speak. She 
kissed him first, then said slowly,—- 

“Grandfather, do you never think of Uncle 
Algernon and his children ?” 

He moved restlezsly upon his pillows,— 

“He defied me ; he is probably dead, and that 
woman’s children are nothing to me, Cecil.” 

“Oh yes, yes! they are our own kin ; as near 
to you as JI. Dear, let your last act be one of 
justice. It is not fair that I should inherit all, 
or that I should ever be mistress here whilst a 
child of Algernon’s lives. Let me send for Delph 
that you may right this great wrong ;” but he 
was obstinate, and for awhile Cecil sat silent, 
wondering miserably if in these last hours she 
should trouble him with her own sad history. 
Then her resolution was taken. ‘“ Grandfather, 
I have always felt myself a usurper, always longed 
to see a cousin installed in my place ; but now I 
plead with you from purely selfish motives. Do 
not curse me with wealth ; give me but enough 
for the necessaries of life ; I shall be a contented 
woman then, even if I cannot be happy. As 
mistress of Ventris Hall, of the revenues of your 
estates, I shall be the most wretched creature 
under the sun. By your love for me, by your 
earnest desire to secure my welfare, let me re- 
main poor all my days.” ’ 

With sudden strength he lifted himself erect. 

“There is something behind this that I do not 
understand ; most people look on wealth as a 
blessing.” b=: 

She fell on her knees beside the bed, hiding 
her face in the coverlet. . 

“T must speak, even though speaking means 
for me the loss of your love. For four years I 
have deceived you shamefully ; I never could 
have brought myself to tell the truth, but that I 
know you would rather this dear old place should 
be burned to the very ground than a Mostyn 
should ever call it his. Hush! let me make it 
all plain to you. When my parents were dead 
you sent me to the Breton convent, because you 
had no time to devote to so mere a child ; ah, 
dear” (as his hand stole out to hers) “do not re- 
proach yourself. You did not know that even 
then I was hungry for love! The sisters were 
good to me in their own fashion, but they never 
showed me the least affection, and my life was 
dreary enough until I wa; seventeen. You then 
sent for me home ; you will remember that Sister 
Antoinette brought me on to Calais, where we 
missed the packet, and we were distressed, being 
so strange to the place. Itwas then a gentleman 
came to our rescue. I learned afterwards he had 
seen my name upon my trunks, and that ac- 
counted for bis interest in me. He procured 
pleasant lodgings for us, and promised to call the 
following morning to see us safely away. But in 
the morning the Sister was ill, and I could not 
leave her sick in a strange place, among strangers. 
So I remained, and every day my new acquaint- 
ance called, ostensibly to inquire for her, really to 
see me. He was handsome, he had a winning 
tongue, and above all he professed to love me ; 
and I loved him with the blind idolatry of a very 
young and unsophisticated girl, Before the 
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Sister could get about again I had promised to 
become his wife; he had confided his name to 
me, had even hinted that yow would object to 
him on the score of an ancient feud, Grand- 
father, cannot you guess his name?” 

“Great Heaven! You mean Rupert Mostyn ; 
the basest of a base brood.” 

“Forgive me, oh forgive me! I am Rupert 
Mostyn’s most unhappy wile.” 

“ His wife! then Heaven only can help you. 
Cecil, Cecil ! what have you done? If I had been 
a wiser and a better man I might have averted 
the ruin of your life,—this is the punishment for 
my harshness to Algernon.” 

“You shall not reproach yourself,” Cecil cried, 
quickly. “Ihave only myself to blame ; after 
you learned to know me, you loved me dearly, 
and I hated myself all along for my deception. 

“Let meget on with my story—oh, my dear 
that J should distress you now! Well, Rupert 
and I travelled to Dover together, the Sister re 
turning to the convent, and on the homeward 
way he begged me to marry him clandestinely, 
and having resisted his entreaties unsuccessfully, 
I finally consented. 

“ T think then I would have suffered martyrdom 
for his sake. We contrived to meet daily until 
his plans were matured, then one morning I went 
to Woodnorth where he met me and we were 
married. 

“T wish I had died before I entered that unholy 
contract, I wish he had stabbed me to the heart 
before ever his ring was upon my finger! Only 
a fortnight later I had my first awakening. 

“Rupert applied to me for money, I promised 
him half my allowance. He was angry that it 
was so small a sum, but he would not permit me 
to ask for more, saying ‘the old man (meaning 
you) might be suspicious,’ and that ‘when you 
were gone we would enjoy the whole, and he hoped 
that that time was not far distant /’ 

“ My shocked look recal'ed him to his senses, 
and he protested that he had only been jesting, 
aud made a great feint of loving me. A month 
later he went abroad, aud then to my shame and 
agony I learned that his travelling companion was 
a notoriously bad woman, a music hall artiste, 
and my love turned to loathing. I desired 
nothing but death, and yet I was not always un- 
happy. I knew he would never claim me until 
my position as lady of the Hall was assured, and 
[ prayed that such a day would never dawn. 
Dear, if you love me, do not leave me to his 
merey ; for heaven's sake not that !” 

“Not that!” he echoed. “Heaven give me 
strength to fight your cause. Cecil! my poor 
Cecil! I never thought to wish you dead, but 
child, child, I should go contented, if in going I 
saw you lying still for ever !’"—then with sudden 
energy, “Seud for Delph—my will must be 
altered, You shall have your wish. Oh! if you 
had been free! If I could have seen you safe in 
the keeping of such a man as Clive Yeldham——” 

“T must not think ef him or any other.” She 
rose hastily. 

“A telegram will bring Mr. Delph here by the 
evening—but—but would it not be wiser to send 
to Woodnorth for Scroggins ?” 

“No, he is a vulgar attorney, and Delph has 
my confidence ; he will make no unnecessary 
delay. Cecil, I do not think Mostyn will ever 
enforce his claim, he Joes not love yuu and he 
hates poverty. And then you have your remedy 
should he act in contrary fashion ; it will be easy 
enough to obtain a divorce.” 

“Those whom God hath joined together, let 
no man put asunder,” she said solemnly ; and 
then she went away to despatch a servant with 
the telegram. 

All that day she waited iu fear and trembling 
for the lawyer’s arrival. Evening came, and even 
her inexperienced eyes saw that the sands of life 
were sinking fast. 

Oh ! if Delph should come too late? If after 
all she must submit herself to this vile semb- 
lance of a man in whose hands lay her whole 
destiny! And then those possible cousins, how 
they would hate her! If she could find them, if 
in some way she could make them understand 
that even apart from her desire for sewi-freedom 
she had worked for, prayed for the restoration of 
their rights, it might chance then that they 





would give her love and a shelter where she 
could hide herself and her sorrows, 

She shuddered through all her being as she 
thought in any case her marriage must now be 
made known ; she was bitterly ashamed of her 
girlish folly, she loathed the fetters which 
shackled her, the very name she bore because, 
alas! alas! it was the synonym of all that was 
evil and profligate. 

The weak voice from the bed roused her from 
her meditations, 

* Cecil ! quick !— send—for Scroggins—I shan’t 
hold ont—till Delph comes, Oh, child,—poor 
unhappy child!” 

A servant was despatched in hot haste for the 
“vulgar attorney,” and my lord lay back among 
his pillows panting for breath. 

Over his thin, finely marked features the ashen 
hue of death was fast stealing; his pale lips 
moved in prayer. 

“Heaven send him soon? Heaven save the 
child!” and Cecil kneeling by him echoed his 
prayer from her aching heart. 

Presently the weary lids dropped, she thought 
he slept, and held her breath lest she should dis- 
turb him. 

The minutes dragged by, they seemed like 
hours. She heard the sound of wheels along 
the drive, and knew that Scroggins had arrived. 

She ran down to meet him. 

“Oh, hurry, hurry ! there is no time to lose,” 
she cried ; the attorney looked suspiciously at 
her ; did she want the old lord to make a will 
more favourable to her than his last might be? 
She saw his look, and shrank back a little, 
as the family doctor advanced— 

“Tcame up with Scroggins,” he said gently, 
“{ thought I might be wanted ; Miss Ventris, 
you are looking awfully ill.” 

“Oh, don’t mind me, come to grandfather at 
once, I may as well tell you, Mr. Scroggins, that 
he wishes to revoke his former wiil; all his 
property, personal and otherwise, is to go to the 
children of my uncle Algernon.” 

“The girl is a fool,” thought Scroggins, “ if she 
had delayed thisa little ; all this would have been 
hers.” 

They all went upstairs together, and whilst the 
doctor bent over the patient, Delph entered. 

“We are too late,” said the medical man, “ he 
is dead /"” 

With a wild cry Cecil flung herself on her 
knees,— 


“Oh!” she cried to Delph, “if you had but 
come sooner! Now—Heaven help me !—I am 
lost !” 





CHAPTER VY. 


Tue funeral was over, the guests were gathered 
in the drawing-room, waiting for the reading of 
the will. Cecil was thankful that as yet her 
husband had made no sign, had not even pre- 
sented himself in the churchyard whilst the sad 
ceremony was performed, She had already 
learned to endure the curious glances of those 
who had known her for the last four years as 
Cecil Ventris, for Mr. Delph hid thought it 
wiser to make her marriage public before the 
day of the funeral ; knowing well the character of 
Rupert Mostyn, and the conditions of his late 
client’s will, he wished to spare the unhappy girl 
as much discomfiture as he could. 

She sat now ina low chair, her face showing 
unnaturally white against her heavy mourning 
robes, her slender hands tightly clasped—con- 
spicuous upon the left was the wedcing-ring she 
had never worn save at the altar when she vowed 
away her happiness. If she taust wear that 
hated badge she would do it with what grace was 
left in her ; and, after all, if she should escape 
Rupert, it would be a protection against the 
attentions of other men. 

With a little preliminary cough Mr. Delph 
opened the will; it was brief and to the point. 
With the exception of a few handsome legacies to 
old servants, and costly gifts to friends, the 
testator left all he possessed “‘ to my dear grand- 
daughter Cecil (whose worth I have learned too 
late) ; at her decease her heirs shall inherit.” 

It was not until then that the girl showed any 





emotion ; but as his voice died out she started to 
her feet. 

“Tt is unjust, infamous! TF eannot take what 
is not mine. Sir, in his last hours, my grand- 
father wished the children of his eldest sun to 
inherit. I was only to come into possession when 
it was certain Algernon Ventris had left no 
heirs.” 

“ My dear young lady, it does credit to your 
honesty that you should make such a declaration ; 
but you must remember that you only can 
testify to his lordship’s wishes, which indeed 
count as nothing in face of this document, 
executed less than a month ago, You musi 
accept your good fortune, and pray let me be 
the first to congratulate you.” 

“But should I die childless?” she asked, 
flushing hotly, ‘ whe would then inherit ?” 

“ We should have to hunt for your cousins ; 
failing them the estates would go to the Earl of 
Nettleton as your grandfather’s sole remaining 
kinsman.” 

“Thank you,” her voice was very low and 
even, but she sank back into her chair as though 
her strength like her hope had failed her. 

At last she was alone ; one by one the guests 
had depart+d. Lady Mawson, who had been 
most fulsome in her congratulations, most 
inquisitive about “that dear, romantic marriage, 
had volunteered to stay with her, but Cecil had 
firmly declined to allow this. She wanted to be 
alone ; there was so much to think upon, 80 
many trifling details to be considered, such grie‘ 
and shame to brood upon! A servant came in 
asking at what hour she would have dinner 
served, 

“T shall not dine,” she said, wearily, “ bring 
me in some tea—nothing to eat, thank you.” 

The tea was duly brought, but she merely 
toyed with it ; she was waiting in awful suspense 
for the enemy’s first move. She had nos many 
hours to wait, a little after nine she heard a 
heavy knock at the hall door, then a high 
authoritative voice, and she caught her breath 
like one who has teen cruelly wounded, A 
moment she stood fighting with her fear and 
repulsion ; then she dragged herself to the door 
and opening it met her husband’s eyes. She 
looked so white and frail that a man might well 
have pitied her ; but this man had no mercy ; 
advancing he cried in a swaggering tone. 

“ Well, little wife ; I’ve come at last ; thought 
it best to let the mourners make their exodus 
first—what a lucky girl you are!” 

“Come in here,” she interrupted, unsteadily, 
and motioned him to follow her. 

With a diabolical smile he obeyed ; there was 
nothing in his eyes but triumph as they rested 
on the drooping head, the slender figure in its 
sombre trailing robes. 

“T say, Cec, I was more than a match for the 
old man, and this is all ours?” 

Slowly she veered round, and her eyes were 
dark as night in their scorn and anguish. f 

“Yes,” she said in soft, cold tones. “ It is al/ 
ours—-yours and mine—but we have got it’hy a 
kind of fraud—it will be our curse.” 

“For the matter of that Iam neither scrupu- 
lous nor superstitious. I heard of the old 
fellow’s absurd wish to make a new ‘will, I 
rightly guessed you were the instigator of that 
piece of folly—but you see Providence was 
watching over me and my interests.” 

“ Providence !” 

“Yes, my dear; why not? And now, my 
most dutiful and affectionate wife, what do you 
propose to do? Sit down, it is fatiguing to 
stand throughout a prolonged interview, and you 
are not looking either robust or pretty.” 

“ What do you wish me to do? You are my 
master ; it is yours to command.” 

“That would sound delightfully devoted and 
dutiful had you used another tone ; do you know, 
my dear Cecil, you are a very ‘impossible 
woman? But you can’t help that I suppose, it 
is h-reditary, And now to business; having 
exchanged civilities we may as well settle our 
future definitely, As you cay, I am your master, 
consequently master of this place—you will 
grant me that I suppose ?” 

She only bowed ; she could not speak then, 
brain and heart alike seemed bursling. Rupert 
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looked at her and smiled—she had been strong, 
but he was stronger. 

“Very well, Cec; I propose to take up my 
residence here at once, with your help to win 
back the favour of the old fogies I hate, and 
who have deliberately ignored me (they shall all 
suffer for their insolence). You cannot deny that 
I have been a very lenient husband—and master ; 
for four years I have allowed you to go your own 
way, never cavilling over the attentions other 
fellows have paid you, never seeking to make 
known my right to you, but that has got to end. 
T take possession of my own (for what is yours 
is mine), and we will spend our honeymoon in 
the orthodox fashion, When will you be ready 
for departure.” 


‘Give me until Friday, this is Wednesday ; so 
iach of freedom you will allow me? And 
whilst we are away, the rooms you may choose 
for your especial use can be altered to suit your 
own taste. To-night, go away, and until Friday 
morning do not try to seeme; I have so much 
to unlearn, so much to learn. In this thing at 
least be merciful.” 
“Jove! how you hate me. Once you loved 
me with all your soul. Where is the little Cecil, 
= — willing to risk everything for her lover’s 
sake ?” 
“ Dead!” she said, heavily, “ long dead! You 
killed her. She can never wake to lifeagain! It 
is a new and a worse Cecil whom now you call 
wife.” 

“Qh !” with insolent jocoseness, “I don’t sup- 
pose you are in the least like the unsophisticated 
girl I used to know. You've had four years’ ex- 
perience of a wicked world, my dear, since then ; 
and I daresay you will be an infinitely more 
amusing companion because of it. Oh, I say 
Cec,” bursting into a bruta] laugh, “how easily 
you were gulled! What «little fool you were.” 

“Tam quite willing to believe you, and my 
folly has ruined all my life ; brought me down to 
your level—yourlevel—ah ! ” the terrible scorn in 
her eyes, “if I had been mated to a clown I 
yet might have been content, but the controller 
of my fate is a satyr—a devil!” 

“Come, sweetheart, a truce to compliments. 
I'll go away as you wish it ; and when the world 
has seen us together, learned to realise that you 
are my wife, I'll be hanged ifI care whether we ever 
meet again or not, so long as you pay me yearly 
two-thirds of your income. You are not extrava- 
gant, and it isn’t well for a woman to have the 
control of too much money ; but if you play me 
any trick between now and Friday which robs 
me of my just dues, you will regret it, you 
understand ?” 

“You are tolerably clear, and fool as I am I 
have lucid moments oceasionally,” answered Cecil, 
bitterly. “I am even willing to give up all, if I 
may, so long'as I am set free of you at once and 
for ever.” 


“My dearest dear, [ am afraid Delph would not 
allow it. Personally, I have no great objection 
to such an arrangement, but the Ventris property 
is yours and your heirs, Really, I am afraid you 
must accept me as an incumbrance, and as I 
think you may be useful to me,I don’t intend to 
lose you again ; why, I should be boycotted if I 
allowed you to follow your wishes, Be wise, 
Cee, and don’t fight against the inevitable—we 
need not see much of each other—and now that 
T am going just give me a note or two to carry 
meon. We will discuss my ereditors’ claims on 
our honeymoon.” 

She moved to her desk, and taking out a little 
roll gave it to him. 

“Tf it is not enough say so; you can have 
more to-morrew morning.” 

He carefully counted them, saying at the con- 
clusion of the act,— 

“Til say this for you, Cec, you are not nig- 
gary. Where shall we spend our honeymoon ? 
Suppose we say Htaly? That suits all right! 
And now give me a kiss my coy, cold bride, and 
I'll leave you to your p'easant thoughts.” 

As he stooped towards her she started back, 
her white cheeks flaming crimson, her great eyes 
ablaze with indignation ard anger. 

“Don’t touch me! don’t dave to touch me! 





goaway! Heaven forgive me that I hate you 
so bitterly.” 
He laughed. 
“T shall not repeat my offence ; it would only 
have been a duty kiss, Ta, ta, Cec, I see squalls 
ahead, but J shall know how to meet them ;” and 
he went out laughing still. 

She rushed to a window, and flinging it wide 
open, leaned out. “The room, the house is 
polluted by him! Oh, dear Heaven, let me not 
go mad!” Her white hands went up to her head, 
convulsively she clutched at the masses of her 
profuse hair. 

“ T cannot bear it and live! I must go away ; 
but where—where? Isthere no hiding-place for 
me on earth, Oh! though I take my own life, 
before Heaveu I swear I swill never share his life, 
his home !” 

Poor, helpless wife, more wretched than the 
most sorrowing widow on earth ; a wife in name 
atone, bound te a man who could not fail to in- 
spire any good woman with loathing and dis- 
gust! What should she do in her distrees ? 

The law gave him power over her until she 
claimed that law’s protection and release from 
her hateful bondage ; and Cecil would have died 
rather than than have published her wrongs and 
Rupert Mostyn’s perfidies and debaucheries 
through the length and breadth of the land. 

“There is nothing for me but flight,” she 
thought, as she toiled up to her room. She had 
never been prone te vacillation, and now her 
resolve being made she was not likely to forego 
itor to delay putting it into execution, 

She rose very early, and having made a pretence 
at breakfast, she ordered out the carriage, saying 
that she wished to catch the ten train to town. 

She made no attempt at concealing her move- 
ments up to that point, or, indeed, a little beyond 
it ; where was the use when all Rainscote was agog 
with curiosity concerning her, and prying eyes 
were at almost every window as she rolled through 
the village. 

Pale and composed she went through the 
ordeal, trembling only as she passed Mostyn 
Grange, where the master—her master—lay 
sleeping off the effects of the previous night's 
orgies. 

She took a first to Charing-cross, refusing to 
allow her maid to accompany her. “I shall not 
be home to-night,” she said so quietly that the 
woman suspected nothing, “aud should Mr. 
Mostyn arrive before my return he will finda 
note to—to account for my absence. I shall 
write this afternoon if I find it impossible to get 
back before Friday. You will see that his rooms 
are in readiness.” 

Then she was whirled away, and it was long 
before the good people of Rainscote saw Mrs, 
Rupert Mostyn again. 

Reaching town she drove at once to her 
bankers. 

“T want a thousand pounds at once,” she eaid, 
simply ; “give it me in any form you like, only 
if it is in notes and you are asked to supply the 
numbers, I beg you as a special favour to withhold 
them ; they must not be traced. It is necessary 
I should go away for a little while, and it is my 
wish to conceal my movements.” 

The banker was an old friend of the dead 
nobleman, and in common with the fashionable 
w@jd was now acquainted with the story of 
Cecil’s mad marriage. He had daughters of his 
own, and he was genuinely sorry for the white- 
faced girl who bore herself so bravely under 
such bitter trouble. 

“Mrs. Mostyn,” he said, “ forgive me if I seem 
curious, but I hope you are contemplating 
nothing rash. I could not bear to think I had 
(however innocently) helped you to make your 
unhappy life more unhappy ; or, worse still, have 
left you to find refuge in a suicide’s death,” 

She smiled sadly, 

“T give you my word of honour that you need 

have no fear for me ; I am going to friends with 

whom I shall be safe and hidden. From time to 

time, as I need money, I shall draw upon you— 

through a friend *to whom alone I shall confide 

my secret. I may trust you ?” wistfully ; “ you 

would not betray me? Nothing but return to— 

to him would drive me on to sujicide—and per- 





He was infinitely sorry for her; but it was 
agningt his conscience to entreat her to return to 

ostyn and misery ; and so he let her go. 

Later in the day both he and Delph received 
her written instructions concerning the estates 
and the agreement she had entered into with 
Rupert. He was to draw two thirds of the 
yearly revenue ; (he remaining third was to be 
set apart for her use and keeping the property in 
good condition. So for awhile éhe vanished qué 
of their lives as though she had never been. _ 

In a bijou house in Mayfair sat. Trudy, looking 
more thoughtful than usual, She wae thinking 
of Cecil, and not of Duke, whose visits grew 
more and more frequent, and who chiefly occu- 
pied her mind on ordinary occasions, 

The room was one blaze of colour, aud odoroys 
with the scent of many flowers, for Misa Nash 
loved beauty, brightness, and perfume aa children 
love toys, a. 

It was April. In the windows scarlet tulips, 
yellow daffodils, and a myriad of plants vied 
with each other for the palm of beauty. In 
Trudy’s special window—a corner one—purple 
and lavender byacinths made a splendid back- 
ground to her pretty gulden head and the white 
hands clasped behind it, 

It was late—almost the luncheon hour—but 
she wore her dressing-gown and shippers, for she 
was only just risen, and not yet well awake, 
having danced until the smal} hours. As she 
dawdled by the window a servant came in with a 
salver bearing asingle card. . . 

“ My gracious !” exckaimed Trudy ; “I am not 
at home} oh!” as her eyes fell upen the name, 
“Mrs, Mostyn.” ‘‘Please bring her up at once. 

“T am here already,” answered Cecil's voice 
from the doorway ; and something in her tragic 
eyes warned Trudy to say ne more until the ser- 
vant was gone and the door closed. Then she 
rushed towards her friend, : F 

“Oh, Cecil ! oh, my poor Cecil! Ht is all too 
horrible} Have you left him? 1 hope so! Oh, 
darling, it breaks my heart to thimk of your 
misery.” 

“ Hush !” commanded Cecil ; “ do mot unnerve 
me by your tears, I have got that to do which 
must be done quickly. I am going away, and I 
want your help. I go toa living death, and to 
none can I confide my destination save you. I 
need not ask you to keep the secret: faithfully. 
Sometimes 1 will write yeu ; but you t nub 
avewer me, for fear . — unless — 
arises some very grea grave cause 5 
Trudy, dear, don’t quite forget me—don’t let 
others teach you to think poorly of me, When 
I am gone—and—and—oh ! if you cry like this 
I can say no more.” 

“T_]'m not. crying ; I've too much regard for 
my appearance,” sobbed Trudy. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ Now be reasonable, and listen to me,” said 
Cecil, with a toveh of her old imperiqus manner. 
“ How can I talk when you behave so foolishly?” 
and thrusting Trudy back into her chair, she sab 
down beside her. “I have se little time to 
spare ; I am leaving land at, sunset ;” and 
then, pulling the other down to her level, she 
whispered a few words which made. Trudy gasp 
and protest. 

« No, no, Ceeil ; you could never endure that 
life now. Ob, wait until mamma comes in 5 she 
will see a better way out of your difficulties,’ 
“Nothing she could say would alter my ré- 
solve, and you are my only confidante. ‘. 
“But if you will go, you must not go alone. 

“T shall be alone all my life henceforth and for 
ever ; and I used to take care of you as well as 
myself, Trudy, when you thought me the luckies® 
of girls. Pear, I have nothing to fear, and death 
would be welcome,” 

“Ob, don’t! don’t! I never guessed how muc 

T loved you until now. Cecil, do you forget that 
the law will help you ?”* 

“The scandal of such a thing would be worse 
than death. No, Trudy ; my resolution is the 
only one I can arrive at with any satisfaction to 








You make me think of murder. Go away—oh, 


haps murder,” 


myself, And now, dear, if you like to hurry 
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over your toilet and drive with me to the station, 
you may.” ; 


fe Trudy, rising, flung her arms vehemently about 
er. 


“Oh, dear Cecil! oh, poor Cecil! I hope that 
brute will be punished as he deserves! I could 
kill him myzelf—I, who once was 60 shamefully 
near loving him. There, I will not cry any more, 
— my i Come with me to my dressing- 

om, and I'll get ready with lightning speed. 
Oh, I don’t want Suzette,” and the Sania on 
her clothes iu a fashion simply appalling. 

I'm ready,” she said, blaking furiously to 
bay, back her tears, 

Cecil took her in her arms. 

Let us say ‘good-bye’ here, Trudy ; let 
there be nothing but a handshake between us at 
the last—I shall want all my courage.” 

They kissed each other silently ; then, going 
‘down, entered the cab in waiting. 

_Two hours later, when Duke called, he found 
his lady-love sobbing as though. her very heart 
would break. She was so beside herself with 
grief that she forgot to remonstrate when he put 
an arm about her waist, and calling her by every 
endearing name, begged her to tell him her 
trouble. 

“ It isn’t my trouble,” sobbed Trudy, “ but— 
yes, it is, because it is Cecil’s, Mr. Wynter, she 
has run away—left her husband—and —and—oh, 
I promised to tell nothing more of her story, 
even to you; and I won't break my word, 


although I would gi : : 
dared.” give anything to do so, if I 


“ Don't fret so, Trudy ; and remember Cecil 
will be happier away from that scoundrel than 
awith him : he would sooa break her heart.” 

“He has done that already. And to think 
she might have married Mr. Yeldham, and have 
been so happy. But you don’t know what she 
proposes to do, so you can’t pity her really, or 
truly sympathise with me.” 


“ But I do both,” indignantly. “I'm awfully 


‘ tond of Mrs. Mostyn—and I hate to think you 


are in trouble and I have not the right to 
comfort you.” 

He still had his arm about her, but probably 
he forgot such a mere detail. 

“If you could only bring her back,” began 
Trudy, peeping at him from behind her handker- 
chief, “ T would always——” 

“ What?” he questioned eagerly. 

- “ Be so grateful to you,” she ended demurely. 

But you can’t, and so it is useless to think 
about that; and besides, I may not tell you 
anything.” ; 

_‘ How would it do if—if you married me, 
Trudy? Husbands and wives should have no 
‘secrets, and Cecil would then let me share her 
confidence, Don't you think I have found an 
easy way out of the difficulty ?” 

“No, I don’t—please take your arm away : 
you are insolent. Oh, no! no!” as he rose 
hastily and moved towards the door; “please 
come back.” 

“Well?” said Duke uncompromisingly. “If 
you won't have me, why should I stay? I don’t 
intend to lose my manhood because I love you.” 

“T am sure I never wished you should ; but 
‘because a girl likes a man it doesn’t follow—she 
—she wants to get—married—in such haste.” 

“Trudy ! do you mean you love me? Let 
ime hear you say it—once ! just once.” 

‘Don’t stare at me so rudely, then. I am 
such a horrid fright—but—but I like you very 
much—better than any one else” (here the 
blonde head drooped upon his shoulder) “and I 
am a beast to be so happy when she is so sad.” 

Mr. Wynter’s answer is not recorded ; it was 
certainly satisfactory, but hardly translatable. 

The following morning Mr. Mostyn walked 
over to the Hall in the flush of his unholy 
triumph. A servant met him in the vestibule. 

“My mistress bade me tell you, sir, she was 
compelled to leave home yesterday, and was not 
sure if she could return before to-day ; this note 
has arrived from her to you" 

Rupert, without any presentiment of what that 
note contained, strolled into the library, and 
leisurely opening the letter, read it through with 
darkening face and eyes full of rage. 





“T have left you for ever; no power on earth 
shall compel me to live with you. I could not 
breathe under the roof which gives you shelter. 
You will, doubtless, be glad that I have settled 
matters thus, because you never loved me, and 
I have left you in the full enjoyment of my 
fortune. All that is necessary for you to know 
you can learn from Mr. Delph and my banker ; 
do not try to find me, your efforts would only 
result in failure, or if indeed success should crown 
them, I should make my own quietus, and you 
would thus lose all you have gained by fraud.” 

He trampled the letter under his foot, with an 
ugly oath, then he rang for a servant, whom he 
roundly abused for aiding and abetting Cecil’s 
flight ; next he ordered out the fastest horse in 
the stables, and drove madly to the station. 

There he ascertained by what train his wife 
had left Rainscote, and her destination ; in an 
hour he was travelling in hot pursuit of her. 

He went first to Delph, who received him with 
the scantest courtesy, and could tell him nothing of 
Cecil’s movements, could only say that Mrs. 
Mostyn had left fullest instructions with regard 
to the management of the estates, which be 
himself should personally superintend. 

Mostyn flung out of the office and drove to 
the bank, but the chief refused to see him, and 
from there, cursing horribly he drove to Trudy’s. 

Why had he not thought of her in connection 
with Cecil’s flight before? Of course she was in 
hiding there; she had no other intimate friend, 
and, judging Miss Nash by himself, he said, “ She 
would be glad to do me a nasty turn out of spite; 
she was getting awfully fond of me when my 
amiable wife spoiled sport.” 

Rather to his surprise he was at once admitted 
to Miss Trudy’s presence ; it startled him a little 
to find that Duke Wynter was to make audience, 
and he said, “My business with you, Miss 
Nash, is of a strictly private nature.” 

“T have no secrets from Mr. Wynter,” Trudy 
answered, with a faint blush; “ as my affianced 
husband he has a right to be present at our 
interview.” 

“T have to congratulate you upon your choice, 
and you, Mr. Wynter, upon being the jirst love 
of so beautiful a girl,” Rupert said, sneeringly. 

“Thank you,” answered Duke, coolly, “I 
know I am a very fortunate fellow ; and now if 
you will oblige by coming to the point I shall 
be glad, as we are due at a matinée in half an 
hour.” 

“TI want my wife,” answered the other bluntly 
and addressing himself to Trudy. “She has 
left home, as of course you know, and I don’t 
intend to be made a laughing stock at her ex- 
pense. The law gives me control over her actions ; 
that power I intend to exercise. She has 
masqueraded long enough as a single woman. 
Will you tell her that I shall not leave this house 
without her?” 

“ T am afraid I cannot do that, Mr. Mostyn, as 
your unfortunate wife is not here.” 

She looked so truthful as she spoke, that he 
could not doubt her word, and for a moment was 
staggered ; then he said,— 

“ But you have seen her, and she has confided 
her version of our story to you, is it not so?” 

“Yes; but she did not stay long; she knew 
she was not safe from you here.” 

“Will you tell me where she is?” a 

“ No, I will not, sir ; that is the only secret I 
possess that I will share with no one. My friend’s 
safety lies in my silence, and I will not break it.” 

Mostyn advanced almost threateningly towards 
her,— 

“By Jove, I will foree the truth from you; 
and the longer you withhold it the worse it will 
be for your friend.” 

“ Steady,” said Duke, moving nearer to Trudy, 
“ steady ! I will have no threatening.” 

The other turned upon him with an oath, and 
an upraised arm. 

“ Remember that you are in a lady’s presence,” 
Duke remarked, still coolly, but his eyes were 
dangerous ; “if you swear again I shall be under 
the painful necessity of ejecting you.” 

But his words had not the desired effect ; 
Mostyn, beside himself, broke into such a torrent 





of invective, that Trudy covered her ears, but 


Duke, springing upon him, caught him violently 
by the collar ; both were strong men, but Duke 
had never wasted his strength “in riotous living,” 
and was in better form than Mostyn. 

There was a short, fierce struggle, which Trudy 
watched with terrified eyes—then they were 
out in the hall, and Duke gasped to the grinning 
footman to open the door wide; the next 
instant they were on the threshold, and flinging 
Mostyn aside with an expression of — the 
young man administered a hearty kick, which 
sent him at express rate down the steps on to 
the pavement below. 

Then flinging his hat out after him, Mr. 
Wynter returned to his lady-love, saying with 
characteristic coolness,— 

“Now, if youare ready, my dear, we will set 
out.” 

Mostyn remained a fortnight in town, spending 
the time in wildest dissipation ; he had employed 
detectives to trace Cecil, but as yet no success 
had crowned their efforts. 

She had disappeared as utterly as though she 
had never been, 

Then as the companionship of his old dissolute 
acquaintances made his desire to stand well 
with the county people grow less, he gave orders 
for the search to cease. 

He had Cecil’s fortune, he could enjoy himself 
in his own brutish fashion, without being con 
stantly reproached by the sight of her white, 
proud face—let her go! 

So he went down to Rainscote with a new 
army of servants, dismissed the old oncs with 
contumely, and then visitors began to arrive at 
the Hall. 

Such visitors that even the simple people 
round regarded them with wonder, not unmixed 
by fear. . 

Dissipated men of ‘horsey appearance, women 
with rich raiment, painted cheeks, and loud 
voices, who walked or drove with the men 
without chaperones, who drank champagne and 
Chartreuse like water, and openly indulged in 
that most unfeminine practice of smoking. — 

Tales were told in whispers of the wild orgies 
that nightly took place in the grand old rooms ; 
of the Barchanalian shrieks and laughter, and, 
as one county dame said, sadly, “Rupert Mostyn 
had turned the old place into a hell.’ 

Chief among the bold beauties whose society 
he affected, was Madame Sorais, a Provengal, 
with black eyes, a perfect figure, a handsome 
wicked face, and a covetous disposition. 

He lavished gifts upon her, but the more he 
gave her the more she demanded, and often the 
other guests stood by laughing whilst they 
quarrelled over her extravagance, because they 
knew in the end she would be conqueror. 

As one party left another came, but Madame 
Sorais remained whilst the months sped by, until 
a year had passed since Cecil took her fate into 
her hands, and almost her husband had zeased to 
think of her. ‘ 

* Only once had his equanimity been disturbed, 
and that was when Clive Yeldham returned to 
England with proof of his parentage. 

Beyond all doubt he was the son of the 
Honourable Algernon Ventris and his wife 
Mildred ; but that availed him nothing ; the 
estates wereundoubtedly his cousin's, and nothing 
could set aside his grandfather’s will. 

As he saii to Delph, “I knew my claim upon 
them when I was here before, but I was content 
for Cecil to hold them ; I was rich enough in my 
own right,—rich enough to aspire to her hand. I 
came to you simply to find if there was no flaw 
in my grandfather's will, which would make it 
possible for me to contest the question of right— 
you see if I could only beggar Cecil, that incar- 
nate fiend her husband would be content to leave 
her in peace, and she could return to her friends, 
—thenI would be the nominal receiver of the 
revenues, for Heaven knows I would not rob her 
of one single possession.” : 

“Unfortunately, there is no flaw in the will. 
Mrs. Mostyn is beyond such help.” 

But although his case was hopeless, Clive stayed 
in England, saying to Trudy, who was now happily 
married, “Some day she may need me, and I 
want to be close at hand when that time comes. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE second year of Cecil's self-exile had passed, 
and Trudy had kept her secret inviolate ; by the 
fashionable world she was all but forgotten, and 
the men who once had loved her, had taken to 
themselves other sweethearts, other wives ; but 
her memory was still green with Clive Yeldham, 
or rather Lord Clive Ventris, for he had now 
assumed the title of which none could rob him. 

It was a sunny morning in spring, and in the 
grounds of the old Breton convent sat a pale 
faced novice ; she was still young, but there were 
dark circles about her eyes, and the pale lips had 
an all too sorrowful curve ; her very attitude 
was expressive of listlessness and dejection. 
Presently a nun came out, and joined her under 
the wide-growing lilac; she was a woman of 
some fifty years, with a grave, sweet face, and 
grand, kindly eyes; as she sat down by the 
novice she laid one slender hand upon the other's 
locked fingers, saying impressively, — 

“It is the last day «for thought, my child, 
to-morrow by this time it will be too late to 
draw back ; let me urge you to reconsider your 
decision, I—I only see your heart is not in this 
thing.” 

The sorrowful eyes mets hers steadily. 

“T shall not repent, Sister Ursula ; I will be 
true to you—yours is not the faith of my people, 
and I cannot make it wholly mine; but I will 
labour to follow in your steps. Ah! do not 
seek to dissuade me! Outside in the world there 
is only danger before me—here is a haven of 
peace ; once I have taken the vows I am secure. 
Never till then! never till then! Here as a 
child I lived, but I misjudged you in common 
with all the other good sisters ; I thought them 
cold and hard—I know better now. For one 
year, remaining here as a refugee, I saw so much 
to admire, that it entered my mind to make your 
life mine. Well, to-day my novitiate ends—to- 
morrow the new life begins.” 

“ Yes, child, but your vows will be irrevocable ? 
Is there no one you love so dearly that you can- 
not endure the thought of life-long parting——” 

“Oh, don’t ! don’t !” cried the novice fiercely, 
“ you should not torture me with memories of 
the past. I have a dear and true friend, but you 
know what manner of man I call husband. Will 
you send me back to him, to misery and death ?” 

“No, no poor child,” and the tender hand 
stroked lovingly the luxuriant hair, which to- 
morrow should be shorn from the little head, 
“but Iam afraid for you. Pray, pray with ali 
your heart that the Blessed Mother may guide 
you toa right decision, and bring you happily 
into our fold.” 

Then she went away, and the novice sat alone 
brooding over the past ; presently her head fell 
forward until her white face — upon her 
too slender fingers, and a sub broke from her 
heart. 

“Trudy ! oh, dear Trudy! I shall never see 
you any more, never any more! But it is best 
so! best so!” 

Tken just one moment she rec:lled the 
face and voice of one upon whom she dared not 
let her memory linger ; one who had loved her 
well, but whom to lbve would be for her a sin, 
and she prayed wildly for forgetfulness. She 
was left very much to her own devices that day ; 
indeed, few of the sisters ever sought to disturb 
her privacy, she was with them but not of them, 
and they respected whilst they deplored her 
grief and reserve. 

Evening came at last, and fully resolved as she 
was to go through with her proposal, her heart 
quailed at the prospect before her. Never to 
walk abroad in the busy, lovely world again, 
never to clasp a dear hand in her own, or look 
love into loving eyes! She was so young yet, 
only twenty-three, and she might live forty or 
even fifty years in her self-chosen grave. 

It was too horrible! too horrible! And then 
she hated herself for her weakness and her fears. 

“ Better life here than with him!” she mut- 
tered as she to and fro under the lilacs 
with drooped head, and fast locked fingers. 

She was so engrossed by her thoughts that 
she hardly heeded the rumble of wheels beyond 











the high walls, or the ponderous opening of the 
huge gate. No visitors ever came to her, and 
she was not curious. ¥ 

From the remote spot which was her favourite 
resort she caught no glimpse of the gates or the 
road beyond ; could not see who passed up the 
long walk to the convent gates, and she had for- 
gotten all about the arrival when she heard the 
superior saying, — 

“ Go to her now, you will find her in the lilac 
walk, and can explain more fully than in my 
presence.” 

Wondering a little, she turned, and then she 
saw a woman’s figure, daintily dressed in fashion- 
able garments, crossing the long 3 8 
came on with a gliding motion, her head a little 
bent, the sun shone upon her golden hair making 
a ruddy glow about her cheek and neck ; 
with a little impetuous gesture she flung back 
her hat, and the light fell full upon the pretty 
face and lovely tearful eyes of Trudy Wynter. 
With one great cry, awful in its intensity of 
hope, fear, love, the novice sank upon a seat, 
blindly staring as Trudy came nearer and nearer 
yet. 

(Continued on page 597.) 








NOT LOST. 
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Never a pebble is thrown in the lake 
As the days pass swiftly o’er, 

But the pulse of the wavelets, widening 
Is felt on the farther shore. 


Never a deed which in kindness is done, 
Even though small it may be, 

But brightens the path of a weary one 
While sailing o’er life’s rough nea. 


A word that is spoken for some one’s good 
Never is lost and gone, 

But farther than limits of time and space 
Goes echoing on and on. 








A BRAVE HEART. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Justina put down her pen with a sigh and 
leaned back in her chair. The magnificent 
spring turshine was flooding the narrow room, 
touching every shabby appointment with ite golden 
fingers, and blinding the eyes almost with its 
glorious radiance. 

Justina rested back in her chair, and looked at 
the broad band of gold that was working its 
way across the floor to the table where she sat. 
She had been writing for several hours, and she 
felt dazed and dull and weary, even indifferent 
for once to the beauty of the world that lay 
stretched around beyond the limits of her 
window. 

In a dim, indistinct sort of way the girl was 
conscious that one task being accomplished 
another had to be attacked, but it was not until 
her little clock on the mantelshelf chimed 
the hour of three that her memory became clear 
on the subject. She moved hurriedly as the 
notes of the clock died away—she had promised 
to go this afternoon and pay a visit to Miss 
Greatorex, and here was the time flying, and 
she had almost forgotten all about the appoint- 
ment. 

She rang the bell and began putting away her 
manuscript. Downstairs Lady Sartoris was 
entertaining a luncheon party, small, but accord- 
ing to her ideas, well-chosen. Justina had 
received no invitation to join this party, but 
then she was in the greatest disfavour with her 
aunt, Matters had come to a crisis a day or 80 
before this, There had been a final beating down 
of all pretence on the part of Lady Sartoris, and 
Justina’s duty had been pointed out to her with 
no sort of delicacy or compunction, and Justina 





had taken thie opportunity of stating in hér 
simple yet proud fashion the decision at wh: <h 
she had arrived as to her future, and her deter- 
mination to separate herself from her aunt’s 
establishment as soon as was possible, 

“T am going to Australia,” she said very very 
quietly. ‘I shall start in another week or ten 
days.” 

“ You are a fool!” Lady Sartoris had retorted 
coarsely and contemptuously. She could have 
taken the girl by the shoulders and shaken her 
well, she was so furious at this failure of all the 
plans she had made. Justiva’s determination 
meant indeed a material loss to her aunt. 
Sartoris was one of those people who never have 
sufficient money to meet their expenses, no 
matter how large their banking account may be, 
and she had conjured up many a pleasant vision 
of touching Sir Basil’s wealth to her own 
advantage. There were all the plans, too, she had 
made for the advancement of her girls, and when 
she remembered these, and set before herself 
once again the small reason why Justina refused 
to act as she was desired to do, Lady Sartoris 
lost all patience with her beautiful niece—had 
no hesitation in stating this in the frankest 
manner possible, 

Justina was wearied out with these perpetual 
wrangling seenes, The thought of going out to 
Australia to join Rupert Seaton’s mother and 
family had come to her gradually, growing moie 
and more settled in her mind as the days went 
by, and life under her aunt’s roof became so hope- 
less. Not that the girl turned to this thought 
with any pleasure ; far from it, Justina’s whole 
heart and soul shrank from taking this voyage 
across the world, If she had let herself sit down 
and realize to the full the bitter pain, the 
horrible suffering it would be for her to leave 
England, and live out the rest of her life an 
alien from the country where her happy child- 

had passed, where her beloved dead lay 
sleeping, and where her living love had risen, 
—- out of the ashes of her sorrow, she 

she would never have been able to under- 
take it. 

The mere visionary picture of what it must alk 
mean to her was enough to make her sad young 
heart faint and grow still as with the icy touch 
of death— to go so far away, to cut herself adrift 
from Molly’s affection, from him, to separate 
herself from all chance of ever seeing them again, 
to renounce everything that belonged to them: 
and to their friendship! It was a task that 
Justina felt when undertaken might perhaps be 
accomplished in the silence of death itself, and 
yet she would not flinch from it. 

If she had needed any spur to her courage 
her aunt’s anger and workdliness would have 
supplied it. Justina shrank from the coarseness 
and rude manner in which her most beautiful 
and tender love story had been handled by Lady 
Sartoris. Her greatest desire now was to save 
herself from all or any chance of further pain of 
this sort. There was so much that had to be 
borne, that this extra anguish she was deter- 
mined nob to endure. The maid who came in 
answer to her summons was only too glad to 
help Mrs. Seaton to dress. 

“Indeed, ma’am,” she said, warmly, with a 
glance of sincerest admiration at the beautiful 
face before her, “indeed, ma’am, you didn’t 
ought to sit indoors this lovely day. A little 
air will do you good—you're as white as white 
ean be!” 

“A sea voyage will alter all that!” Justina 
said, smiling famtly. She was always very sweet 
and gentle with every servant who waited upon 
her, and in return she received something like 
adoration from them. 

“ Are you going on the sea, ma’am ?” the maid 
asked eagerly. Womanlike, she had her share of 
romance, and it was already well known in the 
house who it was brought the tall, handsome Sir 
Basil Fothergill so frequently to the door only.to 
be turned away again disappointed. 

“T am going to Australia,” Justina said, and 
she gave a little start as the words escaped her 
lips, 

‘en simple they sounded, and what a whole 
world of suffering, of love, and of renunciation 
was in them, 
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“Oh! lor¢ma’am, to Australia—why, that’s 
ever so far off!” The maid looked at Justina in 
much concern. “ Not but what I'd be right glad 
te go with you, ma'am, if so be as you could take 
me along. I'd do anything to please you, Mrs. 
Seaton ; as I say downstairs, it’s a real pleasure to 
wait on a lady like you, that it is, and I aiu’t got 
nothing to stay me from going, so ——” 

Justina put her hand gently on the girl’s 
shoulder. 

“ Alas! Emily,’’ she said, in that soft low voice 
of hers, “I can take no one with me; I must 
go alone—always alone ; but I shall not forget 
your kindness, Emily. I never forget those who 
are good to me. There, you must go~your 
bell has rung. I can manage by myself, thank 
you very much. Yes,I will tet you help me when 
I start, you wiil be very useful; in fact, I am 
sure I shall never be able to put all my things 
tegether unless you do help me. Thank you 
again, Emi)y, many many times !” 

There were tears in Justima’s lovely eyes as 
she was alone. . 

“Who shall say all the world is bard and 
bitter?” she said to herself, deeply touched by 
this tribute of love and thought from a humble 
friend ; “it is not a hard world~only a little 
crooked sonretimes—a little difficult to tread |” 

She dressed in mechanical fashion, she won- 
dered half vaguely as she did so why she had 
allowed herself to accept this invitation from 
Leam, She had so little inclination to go any- 
where, so much to keep her away. She remem- 
bered, as she put om her hat and looked at her 
reflection, how from the very first she had had a 
doubtfal sensation about Leam Greatorex. It 
was strange to ally all the unpleasant feelings 
she had experienced through this cold, hard 
young woman with the agreeable emotions Leam 
had aroused by her late condact. 

“Tt was a mistake I made,” Justina said to 
herself wearily, as she turned to go at last. “I 
am an imaginative person, and I supposed all sorts 
of things, There can be noother reason, if there 


‘be any meaniog in life—otherwise, why should 


things be as they are now? I made a mistake 
about Aunt Margaret,”. she mused on. “I 
imagined she was acting from a woman's good- 
ness and symtpathy when she offered me a home 
ia her house. I have since found out how true 
this goodness was ; and then Justina gave a sigh 
full of sorrow, ‘Trouble makes one very doubt- 
ful and cautious,” she eaid regretfully to herself, 
it was so contrary to her nature to think evil of 
anyone, “I hope, at least, I shall not have to 
confess to another mistake where Miss Greatorex 
is concerned. No! here I feel, strange as it 
seems, that the kindness she now offers me must 
be true and sincere ; that the amende she has 
made is true and sincere also, and that she desires 
to show me friendship for no other reason than 
that which she has herself given me. Iam glad 
at least,” Justina «aid earnestly, as she left the 
house and emerged into the lovely sunchine, “ I 
am glad at least that my feeling towards her has 
been changed, I want to thivk well of her. I 
want to find good in her ; she—she will be his 
wife someday, and I want to remember this with 
a sense of pleasure in his choice—not regret.” 

Justina could not afford a cab; all her modest 
earnings would be drained now to pay for her 
passage out to Australia ; there was, too, the visit 
to Rupert Seaton’s grave in Paris to be accom- 
plished before she set out on her long voyage, 
and this would take money ; she was not living 
free of expense either in her aunt’s house. After 
the first moment when Justina had glanced at 
the truth of things she had made a pecuniary 
offer to Lady Sartoris, which was not refused. 

“ If she intends to upset all my work, she must 
pay me for the annoyance of having her here,” 
the older woman had said to herself, and conse- 
quently Justina found her ' present habitation 
scarcely less expensive than it was disagreeable. 
All these arrangements took a good deal of ready- 
money, and Justina therefore had to practise 
many acts of self-denial. She could afford nothing 
over above the current and necessary ex . 

Now dressed in her nunlike gown of black, wi 
its long straight folds hanging in classic fashion 
about her slender figure she had to enter an 
omnibus to be carried to where Leam was 





staying. Justina’s thoughts always went back 
to that one wet night when she hailed an omnibus. 
How little she had thought then of the events 
that would arise to link her to the life and heart 
of her father’s old pupil. 

It was warm in the’bus, but cold and tired 
with so much mental work, the girl was not 
oppressed by the hot atmosphere ; she saw the 
sunlit streets pass by in a tired sort of way, and 
she sat back in her corner quite unconscious of 
the glances of curiosity aud admiration her beau- 
tiful eyes and pale delicate face provoked. 

At the corner of a big square Justina alighted. 
She had no difficulty in finding her way, and, 
mounting the steps of a large house, she rang the 
bell and asked for Miss Greatorex. - 

She was admitted at once, and led down a 
passage to a door at the further end. 

“T will tell Miss Greatorex, ma’am,” the man 
said as. she gave him her name. 

Justina entered the library, for such it was, 
with one of those unconscious sighs that escaped 
her so frequently now-a-days. The dim, dusky 
half light of the room was pleasant to her, and 
the scent of the flowers that studded several 
great bowls was most delicious. She walked half 
way across the room, and then—she came to a 
sudden standstill, whilst @ surprise and an 
agitation, that was almost like a pain, swept 
over her. 

Someone had spoken her name, and turning 
hurriedly she saw a man’s figure rise from the 
depths of a chairin a far corner and come 
towards her with his hauds outstretched. 

“ Basil,” the girl said, speaking his name un- 
consciously, and then trembling-all over from 
head to foot, she repeated it again, “ Basil, you 
here!” . 

He took her two weak little hands in his and 
held them in a clasp that even in this moment 
of agitation was full of comfort and delight to 
her to experience. 

“Yes, Justina, I am here,” Basil said, gazing at 
her face as though light and breath of life itself 
had been absent from him since they had parted. 
He stooped his head suddenly and pressed his 
lips to those two small hands of hers. 

* Love, you have been cruel to me,” he said, 
with a tone of passion in his voice she had never 
heard from him before, and yet with all the old 


wealth of his tenderness, his eager sympathy. ° 


“You have denied yourself to me; Justina, can 
you imagine what this has been to me? Oh! my 
dearest, my beloved, I think you would not have 
been so cruel had you known how I have 
suffered !” 

She lifted her eyes to him, his reproach cut 
her to the quick. She felt suddenly over- 
whelmed with this last emotion ; struggle as she 
might her courage was slipping from her—a 
sort of chaos of fear and yet of joy was coming 
in its place. She did not succumb to it instantly, 
however ; she clung as long as she could to that 
rock of duty and right which her delicate honour 
had set, like an eternal barrier, between them. 

“ T—I have been cruel only to be kind,” she 
said feebly. “Basil, you know, you must know, 
how this hurts me to hear you say ———” she broke 
off, and her eyes told him all the rest she would 
have uttered. 

He saw how troubled and upset she was; he 
led her gently to a chair and put her into it, 
then stood holding her hand, waiting for her to 
speak on. She was silent so long, his heart re- 
proached him. 

“Was it wrong of me to break your wish?” 
he asked her, wistfully. ‘‘ I—I have tried tobe so 

atient. Ihave gone away waiting, hoping, be- 
fieving you would send for me scon—in a little 
while. I would never have done this, never have 
tried to see you, Justina, but chance gave me 
this last news of you, and when I heard what 
you bad determined—when I realized what it was 
you intended to do—I listened eagerly to the 
hope held out to me of seeing you once more, 
even against your express wish ; of pleading to 
you to alter this bitter, inexorable duty you have 
set before yourself, and of showing you the great 
misery that will fall upon us both if you persist 
in carrying it out. This is my excuse. Will you 
forgive it, darling, and will you listen to all I 
have to say?” 





Justina broke into tears, 

“Oh! I must not, I must not! Basil, my 
love, my love, do you think this is easy to me ? 
do you think it will cost me nothing? You 
must not tempt me, you must not make me 
fail in what I know to be my duty.” 

She was weeping now so bitterly that all 
restraint went from him. He stooped and 
lifted her in his strong arms, holding her trem- 
bling figure pressed close to his heart at last. 

“There is no duty before you now that 
shall not be shared by me,” he said, passionately. 

He took the hat from her beautiful head, and 
bent his lips tc kiss her hair and brows, “You 
belong to me, you are mine; you shall never go 
from me, Justina! I have despaired so long, 
but now I live. I will not hear you, my sweet,” 
again he bent his head, and this time he kissed 
her wet, burning eyes, and then he silenced her 
lips with those kisses. 

The joy of his love ran through him like a 
fire ; he was another man in thismoment. Grave 
and quiet no longer, but a man of passion, of 
strength, of domination, Against such a will as 
this, against the whole volume of his love, 
Justina was too feeble to stand or to protest. She 
lay in his arms like a child, conscious in this 
moment of nothing but the divine happiness of 
being united with the one creature on earth who 
was dearer to her than life itself. 

“ JT will not listen to you, my sweet,” he 
cried, as his arms closed about her. “ There is 
nothing you can urge can move me now. The 
right of our love is too strong for you, my little 
Just ; you may put forward a thousand duties, if 
you will, they are nothing to me. Iclaim you 
before them all to be my very own—my wife !” 

Justina lifted her head from his heart. 

“ Basil,” she whispered, eagerly, “ Basil, dear, 
you will pause, you will think ; remember—re- 
member——” she could get no farther. Basil put 
her head Lack again tenderly with his hand. 

“‘T have had a long pause—much too long,” he 
said, firmly. “I have thought of everything 
that has to be thought of ; I remember nothing 
but that you are free and that you are my love, 
the girl I have loved ever since I was a rough 
hobbledehoy learning Greek and Latin under 
your father’s roof. I remember nothing but 
this—that I am proud—-yes proud—to win your 
dear father’s child to be my treasured wife!” 

Justina stood very silent for a long moment ; 
when she spoke her voice was low and tremulous. 

“ Basil,” shesaid, “I have been praying that 
Heaven will forgive me if Ido a wrongin taking 
this happiness in—in linking my life to yours. 
You will remember this, Basil dear, you will 
remember I tried to be firm, to put all tempta- 
tioris from me, to spare you trouble and sorrow, 
perhaps, in the future, to——” 

Basil smoothed her hair from her brow. 

“ Little one,” he said, with that rare tender 
smile of his, “I want you toleave the future en- 
tirely to better hands than to mine. Your tasks 
are all over now. You have had more than a 
man’s share of labour and anxiety. Now you are 
to have rest—nothing but rest, aud comfort, and 
peace, and happiness, too, please Heaven—happi- 
ness such as will brush away by degrees all the 
misery and pain that was laidpon you so heavily. 
Will you not be content, Justina-—will you not let 
this peace and this sunshine come into yourheart? 
What do you dread? What fear is it you have 
still? Cananything matter when you are secure 
in my love, safe in my home?” He looked down 
into her beautiful eyes, misty with their tears, “Will 
you not give me this happiness, Justina? Will you 
not trust yourself to me, and take this rest and 
peace I offer you? Will you not be my wife?” 

She paused cnly a second, then the warmth, 
the joy, the earnestness of his love seemed to 
pass into her chilled heart. She realised in this 
instant the value of his calm, quiet words, the 
treasure which he was putting before her. The 
struggle went from her in this moment. She gave 
a low sigh, and in a silence that was full of elo- 
quence she laid her head upon his heart once 


more, 

Basil Fothergill made no effort to break that 
silence only by the swift eager way in which his 
arms went about her once again, and the sigh of 
utter rest and relief that, like an echo to hers, 
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escaped his lips was the man’s intense happiness 
and contentment revealed to her, bringing to her 
wearied brain and heart a sense of that divine 
joy and peace which she had prayed for so often, 
desired so hopelessly, and possessed at last for 
her own, 


CHAPTER XXKEY. 


TELEGRAMS were not very common occurrences 
at Croonse Hall. Molly always declared she de- 
vested them. 

“T havenever grown out of my childish habit 
of being frightened by them,” she would say ; 
and she used. to enc aeeaailin oe laughter 
from Justina at such a. for Justina 


was accustomed through ber te receive, 
many am. orange-coloured missive, amd treated 
bag ‘asa matter ofcourse. 

‘however, not a woman of Business, 
was Mekaeue ohter islike, and it eertainly 
was @ fact thet the mistress of Groome 
Hall coul@ never grow to the edvent of a tele- 

affair. 





_— 
d i omy eon, - a writer voce 
“ty wet — 
‘*T don'tkoow ge 
re , just 28 


wera expecting something 
{° Molly hed «aid to her friend, who 
had ram up to the Hall to lunch au almost daily 


.ccUrreDnee. 

= a si will happen,” Bee had re- 
marked; then, with the most delicate slyness in 
the world; you will have a letter from 
Trel 


Molly's face flushed es, for a moment, 

“Bay is im London. I had a line from him 
this morning. He saw Leam yesterday ; he said 
she looked very handsome.” 

“ And Mrs. Seaton—has he not seen her yet ?” 

Molly shook her head. 

“Bay does not even mention Justina’s name. 
I suppose he will go and have another try to find 
her; but——” Molly paused, “you will be 
astonished Bee if you could know what an amount 
of determination and obstinaey is packed up in 
that beautiful delicate body of Justina’s !” 

“Oh! I know Mrs. Seaton has any amount of 
character. Jasper has often said the same.” 

Molly always smiled at the naive way in which 
the young girl referred to her betrothed as to 
the highest and wisest and best authority in the 
world—not that Molly had any fault to find with 
Dr, Wyllie ; on the contrary, he had a' very great 
respect and admiration for little Bee's future 
husband, and was only too delighted that this 
marriage had been arranged. 

“Suppose we go for a good long spin, Bee,” 
she cried, when luncheon was over. “I feel I 
must have some violent exercise. I wonder what 
is the matter with me ? You shall trot home and 
get into your habit and I will call for you ; and, 
afterwards, I shall keep you here to dine with 
me, Oh, don’t look so frightened! Of course we 
we will send a note to your Jaspar to tome up 
and keep us company. J know it is no use askivg 
Captain Somerset, for he likes his own quiet 
corner too well to be persuaded to leave it, Bee 
have you ever tried to think what your daddy 
will be like when you are married and settled in 
another house. He will be like a pig with one 
ear, as the old saying remarks so elegantly.” 

“Oh! I shall be so close ; he will see me every 
hour of the day if he wants to. He is so fond of 
Jaspar !” 

Bee’s tone was almost apologetical, while her 
face was full of blushes. 

Molly laughed ard pinched her cheek. 

“Now then, trot off. In an hour’stime I will 
be with you.” 

The ride was a great success they went a 
detour of many miles, yet somehow Molly was 
not fatigued, and that curious sort of fluttering 
or excitement in her breast was not quieted down 
at all, 

“T feel quite ‘fey,’” she declared as they 
trotted up the drive at last. The day was just 
beginning to fade, the sun sinking behind the 








trees making the world glorious with its pale 
yellow and rose-pink radiance. 

“You have only twenty minutes in which to 
make yourself beautiful, Bee,” Molly cried as 
she slipped from the saddle. “I had no idea 
it was so late. Dr. Wyllie will be here 
directly !” 

And then as the two girls entered the hall 
Molly espied the telegram waiting for her lying 
on the table where al. all the letters were placed. 

She pounced upon it and then paused. 

“I told you something was going to happen !” 
she eried, and not without some nervoueness. 

“ Something good—I prophesy it !” was Bee’s 
quick rejoinder. 

Molly half sighed, then with a sudden move- 
ment p Oe had torn open the nine, and the 
next moment she was t the hall 
like a wild creature, 

“Qh! Bee! oh, Bee! Oh, the loveliest, 
sweetest news in all the world! Oh, Bee dear, I 
can’t believe it yet—I really cannot !” 

“What is it, Molly?” son suquety inept 
she had res oe infection of her 
excitement, heart was quickly. 

“ Read ! read ! and then tell me if it is not the 
most wonderful and heavenly news |” 

Bee took the telegram and read it breath- 


_ ‘to us at once,” was what was written ; 
“ our i will not be complete without 
you,—Justina and Basil.” 

Molly flung her arms about Bee and kissed her 


a dozen times. 

“T am so happy, so happy! Bee, I know 
I shall make a fool of “myselt I know J shall 

“Oh! no you won't. You will come up- 
stairs, and we will pack your box. You cannot 
leave to-night, but you must go first thing to- 
morrow morning, and you had better send a 
telegram, Molly. Look, Jaspar can ride with it 
to ——,, «s the post- -office in the village is closed 
by now.” 

“ Jaspar shall do nothing of the sort! One of 
the grooms shall go; but oh ! Bee, I am not able 
to think of anything but the good that has come 
to my dear, dear brother. How I have prayed 
this happiness might come to him. He is so true, 
8? noble, and he loves her so dearly—and she 
too! My dear, sweet little Just! At last there 
is an end to all her sorrow, all her trouble. At 
last she will have,the proper life, the home, the 
care, the love she has needed so much. Bee, 
dear,” Molly finished solemnly, “I hope you 
will prepare yourself for a most extraordinary 
exhibition of conduct on the part of your 
hostess to-night. I tell you frankly, I am not 
in the least in my senses—too much unexpected 
happiness hath made me mad ! ” 

Bee laughed merrily. 

“T consider you behave most amazingly well, 
Molly. If it were me—well, I don’t know what 
I should not do; but come along, we must go 
and change our clothes, and afterwards we will 
try and make the evening pass very quickly, so 
that your to-morrow may arrive almost before 
you know it!” 

* 7 ~ al 

“ And it was Leam who really gave you this 
happiness?” Molly said to her brother when 
the morrow had come, and she had joined Basil 
at his hotel and kissed him and embraced him 
over and over again. Now she was just starting 
for Lady Sartoris’ house to gather her new and 
dearly-loved sister to her heart also, and to pour 
out all the joy and eager delight at the news of 
what had come at last. 

“Yes, it was Leam,” Sir Basil said. ‘‘She 
drove here the day before yesterday, and she told 
me Justina was going to pay her a visit, and that 
my darling had determined to exile herself 
immediately to Australia. When I heard this, 
Molly ——” and the man broke off abruptly. 

‘And when I see my Just,” Molly said, 
gathering her brows together ominously, “ won’t 
I give her a piece of my mind ! that’s all!” 

But when she did see Justina an hour later 
she said nothing at all only, “ Darling, my own 
darling sister,” and “Oh! my darling Justina, 
how happy you have made us !” 

Justina had welcomed Molly with a little cry 


‘of joy. It was such a delight to be once again in 
the e of this warm-hearted loving friend. 

Justina always felt so shielded, so tenderly 
helped when Molly was near. The last of her 
lingering doubts now were vanquished so soon 
as she found herself face to face with Basil's 
sister, 

“Are you really glad, Molly?” she asked, 
sling theeagh ter tears, ‘ ‘really and truly glad, 
dear?” 

Molly administered alittle shake in answer tc 
this, 

“ And now P-don’t mean to leave you again til 
you belong absolutely te Basil. You ave a ver: 
slippery person, you knew, Justina ; if one doesn’t 


keep one’s eye upon u are off before one 
can say Jack Robisson De 


“Ob! Molly * 
Mes. Justina 1” echoed Molly, 

ghivg, 

“ Justina, know yorare looking lovelier 
than ever, Tell me, have yes decided what to 
wear for your wedding ?” 


Justine clung » little pervously to Molly’s 


hands. 

Fos a) Gest to Reaamriaats ; it—it.man’t be 
or & to ov 
with Biashos, er 


blushes, 

“Oh! won't A aap You are very clever, no 
doubt, and you ean writeany amount of 
stories, but you eannot tell them, my dear. You 
will be sr ype and set tied, ” Melly anmounced 
“in exactly six days’ 


else. 

Justina fixed her eyes upon Molly wistfully. 

“ You think it is all right ; you have no doubts. 
You do not fear——” 

“Fear? what is there to fear? Now, my little 
sister, since you are coming into our family you 
had better prepare yourself to be roughridden 
and bullied by me as I roughride and bully my 
brother! No more nonsense, Justina ; no more 
silly qualms or sensational thoughts. Put every- 
thing away from you, and remember only that 
Basil loves you, that you love him, and that 
you are both going to be as happy as the day is 
long !” 

“Oh! Heaven grant it—Heaven grant it!” 
Justina said passionately. ‘* Molly, I must give 
him happiness. He—he has done so much for 
me ; he is so dearto me. I can never, never tell 
you what he is to me, Molly. I shall never be 
able to let you know this—it is so great, so very 
great. Ah! Molly darling ; there is nothing in 
the wide world I desire except to give my dear 
love this happiness. I will do as you say, I wil 
put aside all doubt, all fear. If only I can do 
this ; if—if I have seemed cold and hard, you 
know now it was only a sham, a mockery. Molly, 
I have loved him from the very first ! and when 
I should have set foot on the vessel that was to 
carry me away from him and from you for ever, 
I—I believe it would have killed me, Molly, for 
Basil is my love—and my love is my life!” 

Molly kissed away her tears tenderly, and 
smoothed the soft pretty hair. 

“¢ All’s well that ends well!’” she cried gaily. 
“ Dry your eyes, Just darling ; the clouds are all 
driven away, and the sunis shining full upon you 
now. Basil’s little wife—my little sister! what 
a delicious sound there is in the words! Now, 
Justina, I want you to smile ; yes! that is better, 
and now come along downstairs. Lady Sartoris 
is in a fever of excitem-nt ; a wedding is some- 
thing that appeals to her immediately, I know 
you will dislike being congratulated and fussed 
over, but after all it will only be for a very short 
time. Fancy, in a few more days now you will 
be back in dear old Croome, mistress of my 
brother’s house, safe and sure at last in your 
proper home !” 

Molly’s brisk matter-of-fact dealing was of the 
greatest assistance in the present crisis. Had it 
not been for the constant presence of Sir Basil’s 
sister Justina would have had to endure the 
greatest annoyances and trials from her aunt ; 








but, as it was, Lady Sartoris found little oppor- 
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JUSTINA WAS SURPRISED AND AGITATED ON ENTERING THE LIBRARY TO FIND IT ALREADY OCCUPIED! 


tunity for giving vent to her feelings. Molly 
hovered about Justina like a hen over its chicken ; 
she was never away from Justina, and when she 
did leave the girl it was to hand her over to 
Basil’s tender care. 

Leam went once to call on the bride-elect, and 
she wrote a pretty little note of congratulation, 
sending at the same time some jewel as a wed- 
ding gift. 

Justina’s heart was deeply touched by and for 
Leam. She felt so surely within herself that the 
joy that had come to her had been desired most 
earnestly by this other proud dark girl, and the 
attentions Leam‘had paid toher were made doubly 
valuable by the spirit with which her own gentle 
heart had endowed Leam’s actions, by the evi- 
dence of a noble feeling which she imagined 
Leam’s words and deeds conveyed. 

“T have robbed her—yet she is generous—most 
generous. How wrongly I judged her; how 
greatly I was mistaken !” 

Basil shared too in this eofter train of thought 
about Leam ; he had never fathomed the ambi- 
tion and desires where he himself had been 
concerned. He had imagined that Leam’s antago- 
nisin to his little love arose from class prejudice 
entirely, and from the haughty intolerance with 
which Leam surveyed all those whom she con- 
sidered not her equal. 

Leam’s friendship now was, therefore, in Basil’s 
eyes, a distinct evidence that there was some- 
thing more than this empty pride in the woman’s 
nature, a depth and warmth with which he had 
hitherto not credited her, 

If there was any doubt or hesitation in Molly’s 
mind touching Leam, she kept it gallantly in the 
background. She could not help being a little 
puzzled as to why Leam should have acted in 
such an unexpectedly generous manner to one 
for whom she had always shown such unqualified 
dislike, but since the result of Leam’s extraor- 
dinary kindness had been so pre-eminently 
satisfactory, Molly tried to forget her astonish- 
ment in her pleasure, 





Everything was so happy and bright, too, the 
girl had not much opportunity to let her thoughts 
dwell on what had gone, the future claimed all 
her attention. 

The wedding was fixed to take place early one 
morning; at Justina’s eager request all was 
arranged with the utmost quietness, she herself 
wearing a gown of grey, quaker-like in its sim- 
plicity. 

Lord Dunchester appeared from Ireland on 
purpose to assist at the ceremony. Molly received 
him coolly, apparently quite indifferent to the 
change in his appearance, to his bronzed and 
healthy look, and the eagerness with which he 
rushed to greet her. 

Besides Molly and Lady Sartoris and her 
daughters Leam Greaterex was in the church, 
and stood, very handsome, emiling faintly all the 
time the words were spoken that made Justina 
Seaton Basil Fothergill’s wife. 

When all was over, the register had been 
signed, and the temporary farewells been said 
(for the newly-married couple were going away 
direct from the church), Basil took Justina’s 
hand and drew it through his arm. She smiled 
up at him in her own lovely fashion and clung 
to his hold, and Leam Greatorex’s heart grew 
cold and hard as iron within her breast as she 
watched them go. Her smile had left her lips, 
and her eyes were full of a strange fire now the 
opening part of her plot had been carried out. 

She declined Lady Sartoris’ invitation to return 
and lunch. “I have some work to do,” she 
said, just in the sharp, hard way she used to 
speak. “I must go back and attend to it.” 

Molly watched her go with a puzzled expression 
which Lord Dunchester seemed to construe 
thoroughly. 

“ Why do you doubt her ?” he asked softly, as 
he led her down the steps to the carriage waiting. 

Molly said “I don’t know” at first, and then 
more slowly she added, “ because I don’t under- 
stand her, Philip.” 


lord Dunchester laughed, 





“Well, it does not make any difference now 
whether you understand her or not ; remember 
dear old Basil’s happiness ! ” 

And Molly’s face cleared instantly, though 
there still lingered a curious sense of unrest 
whenever the picture of Leam’s eyes rose up in 
her mind, 

Was it a sort of unconscious preeentimenti 
that came to Molly ! Who could say ? 

Assuredly it would have been a hard thing for 
an outside person to assimilate the Leam 
Greatorex of the past few weeks with the 
woman who sat white with a passion of bitterest 
hate, and anger, and jealousy, sending forth the 
fiat of her remorseless revenge. 

“ This morning,” she wrote in bold, curt words 
to her confederate St. Leger, ‘‘in St. George's 
Church, Justina Seaton was made the wife of 
Basil Fothergill ; this is the beginning of the 
story, the remainder lies in your hands!” =~ 


(To be continued. ) 








SpaNIELs, of which there are many breeds, are 
supposed to have first come from Spain, from 
which circumstance is derived their distinctive 
name, Charles I. was an ardent admirer of a 
small variety of this animal, and from that arose 
the designation of his pets known the world over 
as the King Charles. 


ARTIFICIALLY coloured flowers are an interesting 
scientific novelty, and can readily be made by 
dipping the ends of the cut stems into solutions 
of different aniline dyes. A few hours’ immersion 
is sufficient to cause the colouring matter to pass 
into the veins of the flowers, producing very 
beautiful and variegated colouration: Tulips, 
hyacinths, pinks, jonquils, and similar flowers are 
particularly susceptible to this treatment, which 
is also instructive from a scientific standpoint, as 
showing the course of the natural juices of the 
plant and the various tissues through which the 
current passes, 
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“SIR PHILIP, THERE IS—THERE MUST BE SOMEONE NEAR US!” LINA WHISPERED, TREMBLING EXCESSIVELY. 


EVANGELINE’S LEGACY. 


—0— 
CHAPTER XXIX, 
VOICES IN THE WEIR, 


Lnta was alone at the. Lower Mills ; alone, 
since Helen was still at Mosscourt Priory engeged 
in her sorrowful labour of love by the bedside of 
Guy Arminger, and Mark was away in Redmineter 
on business, at which place, he had told Lina 
before starting, that same business would detain 
him until a late hour. 

She was in the garden behind the house—a 
pleasant, cool, old-fashioned garden, with an 
abundance of gnarled fruit-trees, and with espa- 
liers and hollyhocks bordering the grass paths— 
sitting by the brook which tiukled and sang there 
at the bottom of it, sparkling and glancing through 
the nut-trees which separated the garden from 
the meadows, 

Though a volume lay open upon her knee, she 
was not reading. She was thinking of Phil. 
Only on the morning of that very day—Wednes- 
day—had she written to Portugal-square, a long 
fond letter, as those from her pen to this much- 
loved brother always were, telling Phil that the 
weary waiting time would spon be over, her diffi- 
eult and distasteful task soon done; would be 
done, indeed, she trusted, ere they both were 
many hours vulder—when the world would at last 
learn the truth with regard to herself and Phil, 
which for so many years now had remained un- 
guessed and unsuspected. The month of further 
grace which she had granted to Sir Philip Wrough- 
ton had expired. 

Her letter, she knew, would reach London that 
evening ; but as yet she did not know that Phil 
was no longer at Portugal-square, 

The sun was setting over the hills beyond Mar- 
ley ; a shaft of its fiery light, striking through 
the cool and dusky nut-boughs, lay quivering 
athwart the shallow brook. The shoals of min- 
nows which darkened its pebbly bed palpitated 
with joy in the golden warmth, 





The evening was very quiet ; all “ the world” 
for miles round had gone to the Marley Races. 

Presently Lina, hearing the “swish” of a gar- 
ment on the grass near her, awoke from her 
reverie and looked up. Jane was coming to her 
with a little tray, and upon it there lay a note 
for Miss Ferris. 

“ A young groom.chap from the Priory have 
just brought thie for ye, miss, and he says he’s to 
wait for an answer,” announced Jane, full-grin. 
For the young groom from the Priory was a good- 
looking and an impudent young man; and he 
having made wicked glances at Jane, Jane bad in 
no wise been behindhand in making back wicked 
glances at him. 

Lina, rising, took the note eagerly and broke 
the crested seal, 


“T will be on the bridge this evening, at the 
Mosscourt end, at 9.15,” read Lina’s rapid glance. 
“Should the bearer of this find you at home, 
send an answer by him to say that you will come 
to me there. “ PHitip WROUGHTON.” 


That was all. No date, nor anythingelse, So 
Wroughton was back at the Priory ! Where had 
he been, how had he been occupied, during the 
past few days ? 

Lina went indoors immediately, and, sitting 
down to her desk, wrote three words in answer, 
and three words only : 

“T will come.” 

She folded and safely sealed this brief reply, 
and sent it out by Jane to the waiting messenger. 
Then she went back to the cool old garden, there 
to pace restlessly the grassy walks between the 
espaliers until it should be time to present her- 
self at the rendezvous which Sir Philip himself 
had named. 

Punctually at a quarter-past nine by her watch 
she put on her hat and sable tippet, and left the 
Herncastles’ house. 

It was rapidly growing dusk; the mist was 
rising on the river ; a few small stars had already 
appeared, twinkling wanly and wonderingly down 
upon earth, 





Wroughton was first at the meeting-place. Aa 
Lina approached the spot where he awaited her, 
she saw that he leaned upon the wooden rail of 
the bridge, his arms folded upon it, a crumpled 
newspaper in one hand, and was staring down at 
the water which flowed beneath him. 

It was a gloomy picture in the gathering dusk. 

Brave and resolute as she could be at times, 
and indeed was now, she was conscious notwith- 
standing that her limbs were beginning to trem- 
ble. In her heart she knew that she feared the 
man. 

He seemed to be lost in thought. He did not 
change his position until Lina was close to him. 

“Tam here,” she said, as calmly as she was 
able. ‘ What have you done—what have you to 
tell me ?” 

Then he started, lifting his hat. But he did 
not offer her his hand, because he knew that she 
would resent the action wére he to attempt to 


perform it. 

It was still light enough for each to see dis- 
tinctly the face of the other ; and an exclamation 
of cempassion escaped the girl involuntarily. Her 
soul, though in it there was naught but aversion 
for the man before her—aversion that would 
soon be intensified into absolute loathing and 
horror—was yet the soul of a true and tender- 
hearted woman. 

‘¢ Sir Philip, you are ill!” she said. 

He laughed carelessly ; and resumed his medi- 
tative attitude upon the rail of the bridge, staring 
downward again at the water below. 

“Ti? Nota bit of it,” he answered ; “ what 
makes you think so, Miss Ferris? I recollect, 
you perceive, that you prefer my calling you 
‘ Mies Ferris.’ ” 

“ You are so pale—so very pale to-night,” she 
rejoined more coldly, “The fact struck me— 
that is all.” 

“So altogether haggard and strange-looking 
likewise,” she might with truth have added, but 
did not. f 

“Am I not always pale?” Wroughton said, 
musingly, but not looking at Lina as he spoke. 
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‘To-night, I suppose, I am a trifle -fagged—I 
have been travelling all day ; have been at home, 
in fact, scarcely an hour. I was anxious to reach 
Mosscourt this evening, you see, knowing that 
every moment you would be expecting to hear 
trom me. The month you conceded expires to- 
right, I think, Miss Ferris,”’ he smiled absevtly 

“Ts it likely that I have forgotten?” she 
asked with a flash of scorn. Then, after a 
moment’s pause, “Have you been in London, 
Sir Philip?” she.said abruptly. 

“Tn London?” he echoed, in the same 
occupied tone, “Yes, I have been in al ng 
and—and elsewhere——” 

He stopped and looked at her again. Lina 
shivered in spite of herself. Never before had 
she beheld that face so ghastly white as it wns 
to-night. 

“Have you seen the evening papers?” 


. Wroughton inquired suddenly. 


She shook her head impatiently, as she 
answered,— 

“] never see an evening paper here, Sie Philip 
—at least, very rarely. Now kindly tell me, if 
you please,” the girl continued firmly, “ what it 
is that you intend to do towards wiping the 
cruel stain from the name of Brooke, 
so that that dear name shall at last be-rightly 
known to the world as Evangeline Wroughton. 
Yes, Evangeline Wroughtan, I What 
was that ?” she broke off, ima and troubled 
voice, looking fearfully her in the twi- 
light. “Did you not hear it?” 

“T heard nothing.” 

So saying, Wroughton, with an odd «mile 
curling his lips, dropped the crumpled newspaper 
upon the unrufffed surface of the river. Swiftly, 
with the noiselessness of a. ghost, it. giided.under 
the bridge—they were standing with their faces 
turned towards Mosscourt Priory—to be presently 
borne along, carried over upon the current of the 
weir, and dashed into pulp and no:hingness 
amidst the pool of its savage waters. 

On the Mosscourt side of the bridge the broad 
tream was smooth, swift-flowing, and deep— 
horribly deep it wae known to be. On the other 
side, a few feet to the left of Sir Philip and Lina 
were the clear and stony shallows of the weir ; in 
the reedy neighbourhood of which, of late, it was 
whispered that more than one fine trout had 
been captured by not al ogether legitimate means. 
Owing to the indifference and the indolence of 
the master of the Priory, this surreptitious 
angling—not to say poaching—had long pre- 
vailed unchecked in the vicinity of Mosscourt 
itself and the Mosscourt backwater. 

“ You are mistaken, [ faucy; I heard nothing,” 
Wroughton said again, seeing that Lina still 
ppeared to be listening intently, ‘“ What, pray, 
did you think you heard ?” 

“T thought,” she answered, in a slow, low 
tone, “that I heard a muffled sort of cry ; and 
yet it was not like a cry either. It—it seemed 
to come from somewhere immediately near 
us———”’ 

She hesitated again; and again looked 
troubledly around her? 

“ However, I suppose that I was mistaken, aa 
you say,” admitted Lina at last, “for there is no 
soul upon the bridge save ourselves.” 

Just then a great deal of hilarious shouting 
and laughter, accompanied by cries of “ Lock— 
lock—lock !"" came borne to them, from Marley 
way, on the soft dusk evening air. A steam- 
launch, freighted with a boisterous crew, was 
returning homeward from the Marley Races. 

“That is what you heard,” observed Sir 
Philip. 

“Tt may be so,” replied Lina, still in doubt 
upon the point. 

‘* Well, [sent to you this evening, Miss Ferris,” 
continued Wroughton leisurely, once more 
turning his eyes downward to the smooth-flowing 
stream, as if its dark and awful depths held for 
him some sipgular fascination, “because I felt 
certain that you would not be gone to Marley— 
like the rest of our neighbours hereabout—since 
your friend Miss Herncastle has come to the 
Priory fora time. At least, so it would seem; 
for I hear from Mrs. James that she—Miss 
Herncastle—is in the house, occupied in nursing 
that young fool of an agent of mine ; I mean Mr. 





Armivger ; who has seen fit to drink himself 
mad, or something like it, You know young 
Guy Arminger, I believe ?” 


“I naturally imagine, of course, that @ 
tendresse stronger than common existe between 
him and this devoted Miss Herneastle,” 
Wrougbton murmured. “Otherwise, surely, she 
would searcely pny ike tence 
she is just now en in it so, do you 
mooie 


“1 cannot tell you.” 

“Tt is not an ordinary réle for a young un- 
married larly to asyume, at all events; unless she 
have within her some tendency towards the sick- 

sisterhood?” observed Sir Philip 
eyn . “Do Miss Herneastle’s views at all 
tend im that direction ?” 

“Well!” eid Wrought rousing himeelf—he 
“Well,” sai on, imeelf— 
stood erect now, with arms folded upon hi» 
chest, and leant his back against the rail of the 
wie rel the moment he recovers I must 

him -about os it a I 
can’t depend i am sorry ; knew 
and liked his father. After my marriage there 
must certainly bean alteration in affairs at the 
Priory. I must look out for a safer man than 


Mr. Armé 

“ et cxclsaned Lina, with eyes kindling, 
¥ will, after all, persist, then, in the carrying 
se 

8 it bea ing, Miss Ferris, 
for’. mam to try to mend his broken fortunes. 
Mine, Heaven knows,at the present time are bad 
enc uglt, and eouldn’t- well be worse !” 

“Io what spirit, E wonder,” cried Lina, 
unconsciously raising her voice in the pain and 
passion of the moment—“in what tolerant spirit 
will the second wife listen to the story of the 
wrongs of the first? How will she take it, do 
you imagine, Sir Philip Wroughton, when she 
he rs that the name of that first wife was 
Evangeline Brooke? Trust me, she shall be told 
all—the heartlessness of you, the falseness, the 
perfidy, the unmanly cruelty—nothing shall be 
concealed! I owe you neither respect nor 
obedience ; and I, at any cost, will speak theplain 
truth if you do not!” 

“ Vangie—Lina,” said he, coolly, “ perhaps you 
are not aware of it, but you are curiously Ike 
your mother—’pon my word you are, particularly 
to-night. She, I early discovered, had a devil of 
a temper of her own. We never could have pulled 
together for life, she and I.” 

The brutal comment served to recall the girl to 
herself. It was with a strong effort that Lina 
Ferris regained her self-control], and, with some- 
thing like a sob, she furced her voice to obey her 
as it were in a calmer key. 

“ Tf you speak of my dear mother at all—though 
her name upon yout lips is nothing short of pro- 
fanity in my ears—will you be good enough to 
remember, for her daughter’s sake, to speak that 
name with the respect which is its due?” Lina 
said, with dignity. “Also, may I again remind 
you, Sir Philip, that I am never either ‘ Vangie’ 
or ‘ Lina’ to you?” 

“T really beg your pardon,” he replied, with his 
saturnine smile. “Iam afraid that my memory 
is a hopelessly short one, after all, Miss Ferris. 
For the future, I promise you, I will endeavour 
to bear in mind——” 

She made agesture of weariness and impatience 
which checked him. 

“ Ah, whit is it that I was saying a moment or 
so ago?” cried the girl, puttiug her hand to her 
forehead as if her wits were straying. 

“ Nothing very polite or very pleasant—would 
it be?” suggested Wroughton, blandly. 

“T recollect,” she said rapidly, deternfined 
that no taunt or callous word of his should stir 
her hardly-governed wrath again, “ I recollect. I 
was wondering—was I not ?—whether your 
future wife will or will not be greatly astonished 
to learn the true story of your treatment of 
Evangeline Brooke—the story of her brief, sad, 
married life—the bitter history of that old man’s 
wrongs, robbed of his all ina weak and childish 
old age——” 

The last words, in a stifled cry of alarm, almost 





_—: 


her shoulder ; and, scarcely knowing what she 
did, she clutched Sir Philip by the coat-sleeve. 

* That noise—that voice again !”” she whispered, 
trembling excessively. “Sir Philip, there is— 
there must be someone near us, clo-e to us here 
on the bridge—I am certain of it—we are not 
alone! I heard it distinctly that time——” 

Wroughton shook off the girl's clinging hand. 

“ Have taken leave of your senses, Miss 


Ferris ¢” he asked, reughig.. sudden clutch 
and frightened, gasping had given his own 
nerves—which, were somewhat 


easant 


strung and shaky 
How on earth can there be near 


us here 
‘upon the bridge, when itis not yer so dark ‘but 


inly from this end of the place 
to the other? It isimpossible. There is po one 
=. ourselves,” ics 
was a voice,” said Lina, 

but obstimately—-"s living vows. T wee conc 
moaned out as if the speaker were in mortal 
anguish, The voiee was quite ncar us—at least— 
at least—iteeemed so. You cannot convince me to 
the contrary.” 

Sir Philip smiled im quiet derision. 

“Tt was @ veiceim the weir that youheard,” he 
said, 

“A voice im the weir?” echoed Lina, won- 
deringly. “ Edo not understand.” 

“ Have you never heard of voicesin the weir ?” 
said Wroughton, with an affected ease of manner 
which was meant to reassure his companion. It 
was growing late. He wished the interview over 
and done with. “ Nervous and imaginative peo- 
ple-often hear them at dawn and in the twilight, 
and say that they are the ghost-voices of folks 
who have been drowned near the spot.” 

The girl shivered and remained silent. Her 
resolute young heart was quailing ; her courage 
was gradually her, as it did occasionally. 
Indeed it waa generally so with Lina after a spell 
of ungovernable excitement ; and the excitement 
had now been intensified by a spasm of shadowy 
but really acute terror. 

Her fear having in a measure died out, a sensa- 
tion of docility, languor almost, stole over her, 
and she could have dropped her head to the rough 
rail of the bri and have wept freely in the 
heart-sickness and the heart-weariness which pos- 
sessed her. 

“ Oh, I da not know—perhaps you are right,” 
she said, tiredly, ‘ Perhaps, as you say, it was a 
voice in the weir.” = 

“ Of course it was a voice in the weir—if it was 
anything. Be rational. Now listen, Miss Ferris, 
Iam going to tell you clearly what you must 
do.” 

““T am listening.” 

* “No soul around usin the neighbourhood, I 
believe, suspects that you are the daughter of 
Fvangeline Brovke ?” he asked, somewhat sus- 
piciously, nevertheless. 

“No soul around us in this neighbourhood sus- 
pects that I am the daughter of Evangeline 
Wroughton,” corrected Lina. 

“Put it as you will,” he said, impatiently. 
“ Not even your friends the Herncastles ¢” 

“T put it in the only way that it can be put— 
the right way,” said Lina. “No; not even my 
friends the Herncastles.” 

“ Let them, then, with the rest of the world, 
remain in ignorance for a little while longer. My 
plan is this, The surest and the simplest way to 
make the truth quite publicly known will be for 
you, Miss Ferris, to come to Messcourt Priory and 
tike up your abode—of course merely a tem- 
porary abode—beneath my roof. Then will it be 
for me to——-” 

She straightened her slight small figure prowdly. 
Her courage was returning. Her nerves were 
growing steadier. nd 

“Tmpossible,” she was beginning. “TI have 
told you before to-night that I would rather——” 

“T say again, be rational—and hear me out,” 
interrupted Wroughton, calmly. “It is the best 
and the easiest course to adopt in an awkward 
business. It goes without -aying that you need 
not remain at the Priory an instant longer than 
you please or there may be occasion for. From 
the Priory I wil! write to the Hubble family, and 
reveal to them the story of my past life, 


died on Lina’s lips. In terror she glanced over | and will, moreover, make them comprehend that 
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wy—my daughter is staying with me at Moss- 
court——” 

** And that your son and heir, whom you will 
publicly acknowledge at the same time, is living 
an London,” interjected Lina; firmly. “Do not 
deceive yourself, Sir Philip. We shall not spare 
you in any one particular which relates to that 
shameful past of yours.” 

Then for some seconds there was utter silence 
between them. Wroughton was leaning heavily 
against the bridge, his pallid face turned from 
Lina. Before he spoke again he was obliged to 
clear his throat ; it seemed that, during those 
past few seconds, it had become hoarse and dry. 

“That is understood—of course,” he assented ; 
a vague assent which might mean anything. Soon 
he continued more hurriedly : “ From the Priory, 
you perceive, you can write to the Herncastles 
and likewise to—to your people in town, and can 
explain to them how it is that at last you find 
yourself beneath your father’s roof.” 

Lina was pcendering this plan. It appeared to 
her a feasible one enough—certainly she could 
suggest no better. Sir Philip watched her rar- 
rowly meanwhile. Her profile, clean cut as a pro- 
file in cameo, was framed in the starlit gloom. 
Their two figures were mirrored in the dark starlit 
river which glided beneath the old bridge. And 
once more sounds of wild jocularity came to them 
—softened by distance—from pleasure boats late 
returning from the Marley Races, 

“ Two questions I would ask you,” said Lina 
by-and-by. “The first of which is—How am I to 
account to—to Mr. Herncastle for my quitting the 
shelter of his house in exchange for that of yours ? 
The second is—When shall I come to Mosscourt 
Priory }” 

“ One question at a time,” replied Wroughton, 
deliberately. “You can explain to young Hern- 
castle that I have invited you to the Priory—and 
I do invite you now—to stay there fora day or 
so with his sister. She has no over-joyous time 
of it just at present, I should imagine, and will 
be glad of your society. There will be no actual 
falsehood in telling your friend that.” 

ss Very well,” faltered Lina, “I will tell him 


Another lie more or less now—what did it 
matter, she thought drearily? And yet did not she 
know how thoroughly Mark detested all crooked 
paths and dealings? He had told her so. But for 
‘Lina now there was no turning back—she was lost 
in a hopeless maze of them ! 

“And with regard to your coming to the 
Priory,” went on Sir Philip in the same deliberate 
manner ; “come to me to-morrow evening—will 
you ?—say, at the identical hour at which you 
met me here this evening. Come between nine 
o’clock and half past ; and I will be waiting for 
you without fail at the wicket in the meadows.” 

“Not before the evening?” -objected Lina, 
with a little frown. 

“TI think not. I shall be in town again on 
business during the whole of the day, and cannot 
possibly return until a late train. Besides, it will 
be more seemly—will it not !—everything con- 
sidered, you know,” Wroughton said, not without 
an ironical inflection which Lina was quick to 
detect and to resent, “ that you should arrive at 
your father’s house when he himself is at home 
to bid you welcome there ¢” 

“T will come, then, at the time you name,” she 
answered, coldly and haughtily. “And now, I 
think, there is nothing more for the present to be 
said on either side. Good-night——” 

“Stay a moment!” he interposed. “You re- 
<ollect those pearls that you wore on the night 
of the Hubbles’ dance last winter—you recollect, 
I mean, how they attracted my attention, so that 
I felt constrained to inquire of you, Miss Ferris, 
stranger though you were to me then, how that 
necklace and those bracelets had come into your 
possession ?” 

“T recollect perfectly.” 

“ Well, I—I—I have other jewels at the Priory 
which belonged to Evangeline Brooke——” 

“Which belonged, you mean, to Evangeline, 
Lady Wroughton. Yes?” 

Sir Philip breathed a horrible curse. 

“Yes, I mean,” he assented aloud, “ which be- 
tonged to Lady Wroughton. You would naturally 
be glad to have them?” 





“ Naturally—if they really were once my dear 
mother’s, I should be glad to have them,” re- 
plied Lina, coldly as ever. 

“Very well; you shall, It is but right and 
proper that you should. And, oh, by-the-bye, 
that—er—er—that black locket and its contents 
which you once showed to me, you know,” 
Wroughton said now, with curious hesitation 
— do you still, may I ask, do you still—er—er— 
still wear it upon its ribbon round your neck ?” 

The inquiry struck Lina directly as a singular 
one ; indeed both singular and irrelevant ; and 
insensibly her right hand crept upward and pressed 
the black locket to her bosom. She could feel 
that it was safe there in its hiding-place beneath 
the laces on her gown. 

“ Certainly, I still wear it,” she replied ; “and 
I shall continue to wear it as long as I live.” 

{ ” 


“ May I, in my turn, Sir Philip, ask why you 
wish to know?” 

“For the simplest reason in the world,” he 
told her carelessly. ‘‘ Amongst the jewellery I 
mentioned a minute ago there is a large gold 
locket monogrammed in brilliants and emeralds. 
It. was a passing idea of mine that you might be 
glad to discard that shabby old jet affair for 
something prettier and costlier, that would 
answer your purpose justas well. That was all. 
All women, I know, love costly toys,” he said. 

“The shabby old jet affair, as you term it, was 
my mother’s first gift to me. On that account I 
prize the locket more than anything else I possess, 
On that account too, I may tell you, I intrust to 
its keeping,” said the girl defiantly, “its sacred 
contents.” 

“Please yourself,” eaid Wroughton, with a 
shrug. “ Experience has shown me, Miss Ferris, 
that you are a woman with a will. Of course it 
is not difficult to understand whence you got 
it——” 

“Uuluckily for you, Sir Philip, I am,” she 
retorted quickly. “Good-bye—until to-morrow 
evening.” 

Good-bye, Miss Ferris—until to-morrow 
te ae echoed Sir Philip Wroughton mock- 
ingly. 

He took off his hat ; Lina bowed ; and thus 
they separated—enemies—-as they had met, with 
the iron glove thrown down between them. Home- 
ward she sped along the creaking old wooden 
bridge, half trembling, and yet half ashamed of 
her terror, lest the ghost-voices in the weir should 
for a third time assail her ears, With a shudder 
she prayed that she might never again hear the 
sound, even though that mournful cry were but 
the trick of a fevered brain. 

As she hurried past. the Lock a familiar voice 
sang out, “ Good-night to ye, miss!” 

“ Good-night, Davy,” she answered back at 


ce. 

She glanced at the two upper windows of the 
Lock cottage. They were in darkness ; no light 
shone in either of them. So Lina concluded that 
Jasper, worn out with the toil of an unusually hard 
day—for during the Marley Race-week river- 
boats of every description were constantly passing 
through the picturesque old lock —had gone 
earlier than common to his bed ; and that Mark’s 
foreman, as he so often did in the summer-time, 
had goodnaturedly consented, for a few hours 
before supper, to fill the old lock-keeper’s place. 

Liva, having reached the Herncastles’ house, 
learned, to her astonishment, that it was nearly 
eleven o’clock. The hall-door however was open 
—the night was so balmy and fair. The lamp 
stood lighted upon the table in the dining-room, 
with the supper spread neatly around it. 

Martha, hearing someone enter the hall, came 
in from the kitchen to ascertain who it was, 
She was not in the most amiable of tempers ; 
neither, for the matter of that, did she look in 
the least amiable. Davy was “ fiddle-faddling ” 
over at the lock yonder just when it was time to 
be thinking of bed ; and as for Jane—which was 
nothing fresh—she was in disgrace. 

“ Oh, ’tis you, Miss Ferris, is ig?” said the tall 
old woman, in her wunceremoffous fashion. 
“ What, ain’t Mr. Mark hisself come in as well ?” 

For Martha had pardonably settled it in her 
own mind that the master and Miss Ferris had 





been gallivanting about in the meadows together ; 
else they would have been indoors before. 

“ Then I suppose Mr. Herncastle has got back 

from Redminster ?” Lina remarked, as she took 
off her hat and tippet. 
* “Yes, miss,” Martha'told her, “he got back 
here soon after you went out. But when he 
heard as you wergn’t at home, he jest step up 
again into the dog-cart and druv off to Mosscourt 
Priory. He said as he was going to see how Miss 
Helen was getting along—leastways Mr. 
Arminger. I told him, ’owever, that a note had 
come to you from the Priory, and I believed as 
you was gone there on the same arrant.” 

Lina’s brain was in a turmoil. An interview 
with Sir Philip always served to unverve her for 
many hours. She felt unspeakably heartsick and 
depressed, and longed to be alone with her 
thoughts—locked away from everybody within 
her own chamber. She knew that she could not 
sleep ; but once in her bed, she might lie awake 
and think. She was almost thankful, for many 
reasons, that she had returned before Mark ; 
that she need not meet him to-night. So she 
resolved that without delay she would go upstairs 
to her room, 

“T am very tired, Martha,” said the girl 
heavily. ‘“ Will you, please—do—do you mind ? 
—bring mea cup of coffee upstairs. I do not 
want any supper.” 

“ Coffee is about the wuss thing in the world 
you could take, miss, at this time o’ night,” 
replied Martha bluntly. 

* Never mind if it is,” rejoined Lina, sighing. 
“T prefer it to anything else. But I hate to 
trouble you, Martha. Let Jane get it for me.” 

* Jane's gone to bed with a flea in her ear, and 
a little quicker than she bargained for,” said the 
grim old woman, darkly. 

“ Indeed,” answered Lina, with a little weary 
smile. ‘“ What then has Jane been doing ?” 

“Why, making a fool of herself, miss,” cried 
Martha sharply. “She has her supper along o’ 
me as usual, and presently out she goes into the 
lane for a breath o’ fresh air—so she says, But 
it’s after the chaps—that’s what she goes for 
really. I know her! ’Owever, she ain’t been 
gone more ‘an five minutes when back she comes 
with a rush, a-screaming and a-hallooing with all 
her might and main; more indeed likea wild 
Injun than a well-conducted young woman. She 
gave me a regular turn inside out like, Miss 
Ferris, She was jest like a gal with hystiricks.”4 

“ But something surely was the matter,” said 
Lina kindly. “Jane would not scream for 
nothing.” 

“Why, what she said was,” replied Martha 
scornfully, “that she had run agen Nicky Bur- 
den in the dark, skulking about in the lane under 
the willows ; him as murdered his grandmother, 
you know, Miss Ferris, up in Eden Alley at 
Marley. Stoopid, fanciful hussy ! She don’t play 
such tom fool games as that with me for nothing. 
So I boxed her ears well, and told her as she had 
met a chap she hadn’t reckoned on; and packed 
her off upstairs.” 

“Poor Jane!” said Lina gently. “ Perhaps, 
after all, Martha, you were rather harsh with her. 
People, I well know, sometimes cannot help being 
a little fanciful.” 

Lina, with a thrill of horror, thought of the 
voices in the weir. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
IN GLOOM AND PERIL, 


On the following morning Mark and Lina were 
seated at breakfast together. She had slept 
badly, and looked wan and ill; but Herneastle, 
having heard that, on the previous evening, she 
had been in the company of the master of the 
Priory, and knowing from past observation—an 
observation sharpened by the keen eyes of love— 
how sorely an interview with this man always 
tried her, forebore to worry Lina with inquiries 
as to her health. 

So he ate his breakfast in silence, and buried 
himself in his newspaper, thus leaving Lina like- 
wise in undisturbed quiet to read the two or 
three letters which the early post had brought 
her. 
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Mark was wanted in the mill, and had time 
only for a cursory glance through his Telegraph, 

So skimming the morning’s news, a certain 
short paragraph, which was squeezed into a lower 
corner of the third page of the newspaper, failed 
to catch Mark’s roving eye. 

It was @ provincial pa ph merely of a few 
lines, telling the world that a degerted old manag- 
house in Midlandshire, called Goole Grange, 
which was said to be the property of Sir Philip 
Wroughton, had, either late on Tuesday night or 
early on Wednesday morning, been burnt to the 
ground upon which it stood. 

Newspaper news, however, is not always trust- 
worthy ; and the paragraph in question went on 
to say that the sole occupant of the Grange, at 
the time of the fire, was an aged person named 
Hobeon, who acted as caretaker in the dilapidated 
old mansion, and whose charred remains, after 
close searching, had at length been discovered 
amongst the ruins. It was believed that the 
fire must have originated in the atic in which 
the old woman slept, doubtless through the over- 
turning by the bedclothes of a paraffin lamp. 
Being both nearly blind and wholly deaf, she was 
probably suffocated in her sleep. Goole Grange, 
the paragraph had every reason to believe, was 
not insured. 

“No news in the paper this morning worth 
speaking of, Lina,” remarked Herncastle cheerily, 
holding out his Telegraph, “Do you care to see 
it?” 

“No, thank you ; I will take your word for it,” 
she said, trying to smile. After a pause, Lina 
added, as she took Mark's coffee-cup to refill it— 
“Mark, how are Helen and her patient? You 
have not yet told me how you found them both 
last night,” 

“Helen,” replied the young man gloomily— 
* bless her brave heart !—is as well and as strong 
as one can reasonably expect to find her in the 
circumstances, As fur Guy—poor fellow !—he is 
still frightfully ill; but Mr. Stone, who was at 
the Priory last night when I got there, assured 
me that if good nursing can save a man stricken 
like Arminger, Helen’s unwearied pluck and 
patience at his bedside will doit. This will bea 
lesson to him, I pray, Lina, that he won’t readily 
forget ; in fact, it should do for him worlds 
more than my poor preaching has ever been 
able to effect.” 

“Mark,” faltered Lina then, bending her wan 
face low over the plate before her, “‘ has—has she 
—Helen—proper and efficient help in the duties 
she has undertaken? Bec —b if 
not——” 

“ Fortunately, yes,” Mark put in more genially. 
“Mr, Stone himself has seen to that. He very 
soon perceived that that tipsy old Mrs. James 
was of no use ; that Badger, the butler, was little 
bet ter than another old woman ; andsohe promptly 
and kindly sent to Helen’s assistance one of the 
most experienced nurses from the Cottage 
Hospital in the town.” 

“ Mark, I—I was only about to say that if— 
that if Helen should in any way want help, 
perhaps I could be of—of some use ——” 

“You, Lina!” 

“ Yes,” she went on timorously ; “last night 
Sir Philip asked me to go to the Priory—to go 
there this evening, Mark—and to remain in 
the house for a day or two, in order to—to——” 

“What, to stop with Helen!” conjectured 
Mark, looking yet more astonished, and thus 
unexpectedly hel; ing her out in the best way 
that he could have done it. ‘“’Pon my word, it 
is very considerate on his part. Knowing what 
the man is, really I shouldn’t have expected it of 
him, Lina.” 

“No; no one would, I am sure,” said she 
hastily. 

She drew a breath of relief. In taking the 
falee words, as it were, from between her own 
lips, Mark had unconsciously spared her no small 
amount of pain. 

aes do not—do not mind my going?” she 
said, 

He came over to her chair, and stood by it, 
resting a hand upon its back. His miller’s cap 
was in his other hand, 

“Not if it is your wish to go, Lina,” he 
answered, 








She looked up at him half piteously, and he 
saw then that shadow of fear which lay in her 
pathetic eyes. ~ 

“Only for a day or two, perhaps ; not, I am 
almost certain, for longer,” she whispered. 

“And then you will return to the Lower 
Mills?” 

Her upturned eyes fell before his; her lips 
were almost trembling ; her voice was so low he 
could hardly hear it. 

“I will write to you from the Pricry to-night,” 
she said—“ and you shall hear.” 

“And that mysterious ‘month of waiting,’ 
dear, which you told me about,” said Mark —here 
he put his hand upcn her shoulder—“ when is 
that to be over, Lina? It is already gone, 
surely ?” 

“Yer, it is already gone.” 

“Then,” cried he eagerly, “ there is no further 
need of this hateful mystery ! Lina, you can tell 
me everything!” 

“T will make it all clear when I write to you 
to-night,” she said. She tock within both her 
own the strong warm hand which lay upon her 
shoulder and held it thus against her cold white 
cheek, “When you know everything, Mark,” she 
added drearily, “ you will be better able to decide 
whether or not you would care for me to return 
to you and the Lower Mills.” 

“You say this to me, Lina, after all that has 
passed between us ?” 

“Mark,” was her evasive and tremulous re- 
joinder, “you have trusted me.for so long, trust 
me now for yet another day. I ask no more.” 

For answer he bent over her and pressed his 
lips lingeringly upon her thick soft hair. Then 
he quitted her presence hurriedly and went out 
to his mill. - 

Left alone, Lina’s head dropped to ‘her locked 
hands ; and for some minutes, in utter silence, 
she remained at the table seated thus. Seeing 
her there, one would have said that she was 
weeping ; but no tears came to the relief of her 
full and troubled heart. Soon, however, thank 
Heaven, she would know the worst ! 

° 2 * Aa * 

Lina got through the day somehow—yet how 
she scarcely knew. 

When the sun had gone down and twilight 
broadened over the river, and the corncrake had 
raised his harsh voice in a distant field, she pre- 
pared to start for Mosscourt Priory. The few 
things that she would require for her brief sojourn 
there Herncastle had promised should speedily 
follow her from the Lower Mills. 

“TI shall accompany you, Lina,” said he, when 
she was ready. And so quietly saying, Mark 
went into that sanctum of his which led out of 
the dining-room, and exchanged his dusty cap and 
coat for more respectable gear. 

“Thank you,” she answered nervously. “ Sir 
Philip himself will meet me at the wicket in the 
meadows.” 

They walked towards Mosscourt in silence ; it 
would seem that language to-night was difficult 
for both of them, Across the twilight river 
came sounds of revelry from the Hubbles’ house ; 
for to-day had been the grand day of the week, 
the Cup-day at Marley-on-the-Wane, and Mrs, 
Hubbles race ball was to be giveni on that 
evening. 

But of course the Herncastles had received no 
invitation to the danée. The broken friendship 
—if actual friendship it could be called—between 
the two families could never be mended or 
patched up at all so long as Miss Ferris stayed on 
at the Lower Mills. Lina, so to speak, was still 
the red rag, and Mrs. Hubble’s temper with re- 
gard to it was still bull-like in the extreme. 

The night was by no means so fair and serene 
as that of the previous day. The clouds were 
lower and inclined to gather tempestuously ; the 
martins twittered peevishly as they skimmed the 
leaden river. A little freakish wind, the chilly 
harbinger perhaps of rain, every now and then 
crept out from the rushes and troubled the sur- 
face of the water. Here and there through the 
travelling clouds a star peeped dimly forth ; then 
all at once it Would disappear, and the wide cold 
stream, as the wrinkling breeze swept over it, 
would take a steely hue, 

Lina, even before starting, had found the even- 





ing chilly indoors, and so had wrapped herself in 
her fur-lined cloak. The heavens seemed to grow 
more overcast as they neared the desolate Priory ; 
the wind too was growing stronger. They could 
hear the creaking and soughing of the trees which 
hid the glocmy old house. 

— halted suddenly in the winding meadow- 
path. 

“ Mark,” she said, “you must leave me now. 
Come no farther. See! Yonder is the wicket, 
and—and, as I told you, Sir Philip will meet me 
there.” 

Dimly, very dimly, in the stormy gray light, 
she could see the little gate, framed in the 
sombre foliage of the thicket into which it gave 
entrance from the meadows. Standing there 
behind the wicket she fancied that she could 
distinguish also the figure of a man. She knew 
that the figure must be Sir Philip Wroughton. 

“There is Sir Philip waiting for me. I can see 
him!” She added feverishly in the next breath 


—“ Mark, — " 

He took her in his arms and held her against 
his heart. She clung to him then as if she could 
not let him go, her face hidden upon his breast. 

“My dear one, when shall I see you again?” 
murmured Herncastle, 

“ Soon—soon, I hope,” was all that she could 
say. And the words were almost sobs. How 
soon indeed she would see him again, she little 
dreamed at that moment ! 

“* And you promise that you will write to me, 
Lina, and will tell me the truth?” 

“T will write out for you and Helen the whole 
truth,” she answered; “will write it all out 
before I close my eyes to-night. My letter 
shall reach you early in the morning. A messen- 
ger shall—— Hark!” she broke off, in a trem- 
bling whisper, remembering the ghost-voices of 
yesternight, the drowned voices in the weir—“ did 
you hear nothing, Mark ?” 

He raised his head; looked around him ; 
listened intently. ‘No, there is nothing,” he 
whispered back reassuringly. “ What did you 
hear, Lina?”’ 

“A footstep in the grass,” she breathed. “It 
—it passed quite near to us, Mark! A stealthy, 
shuffling step, it seemed.” 

“The wind in the grass, or someone perhaps 
upon the towing-path,” suggested Herncastle, 
now straining his eyes through the gloom to- 
wards the river bank. 

“No; it was quite near—nearer than that,” 
answered the girl nervously, sti:1 trembling and 
clinging to Mark’s arm. ‘“ Look, Mark! I was 
not mistaken,’ she whispered breathlessly— 
“ there is a figure creeping along—crouching by 
the hedge of the plantation. Ah ! it has vanished 
now—disappeared amongst the trees !” 

“A poacher, then,” said Mark confidently. 
“He is after hie lines in the Mosscourt back- 
water. He won’t harm you, Lina ; he would be 
only too glad to keep out of our way.” 

“ How stupidly nervous I have grown within 
the past few months !’” she ejaculated, wearily. 
“Yet when I came to Marley Mille I believed that 
no braver woman lived than IL I was actualy 
vain of my courage, Mark !” 

“TI do not want you to be brave, my darling,” 
said he, simply. ‘I want you to feel the need of 
me. The firet great desire of my life, Lina, is to 
cherish and to shield you always. You know it— 
you know it !” he murmured, passionately, 

With a close and lingering embrace they parted ; 
Mark, full of thought, to return to his home ; and 
Lina to meet the man she dreaded at the shadowy 
wicket in the copse. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE HORRORS OF MOSSCOURT PRIORY. 


As Lina approached the small gate in the 
thicket, Sir Philip Wroughton, advancing out of 
the plantation shadow, held the wicket back for 
his visitor to pass through. 

“ So you are come, and you are punctual,” were 
the words with which he greeted her. 

“T am come, as you observe, and I believe that 
I am punctual,” she replied, mechanically. : 

It was very dark in the plantation ; so dark, in 
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fact, that for either of them to see clearly the face 
of the other was simply impossible. Lina waited 
until the growth of timber around them became, 
as they moved onward in the direction of the 
house, less dense and intricate, and then, walking 
in proud silence by Wroughton’s side, she glanced 
at his face again. 

The collar of the summer overcoat he was wear- 
ing was turned up about his ears; his hat was 
pulled low over his brows, Beneath the brim of 
his hat she saw his eyes gleam wolfishly. 

Having got clear of the plantation, and gained 
the more open and grassy ground which lay upon 
the southern side of the boa and which sloped 
away down to the rotten brickwork of the moat, 
Sir Philip, instead of turning towards a garden- 
door through which—it being open—the light 
from within streamed out upon the outside dark- 
ness, was about to lead the way towards another 
lonely coppice which, hard by the moat, stood a 
little to their left. But Lina halted. 

“T would rather go in at once, if you please,” 
said she, “For one thing, Iam cold ; and I am 
impatient to speak to my friend Miss Herncastle, 
for another. Is there any reason why we should 
remain out here ?” she asked, quietly. 

He laughed, and turned his back upon the 
garden-door. 

“ Yes—there is a reason. 
shall hear it,” he said. 

Something in the voice of Wroughton smote 
disagreeably upon the girl’s sense of hearing. 

“T will not follow you!” she cried, in- 
dignantly. “Where is the necessity? There is 
nothing more to be said between us. We perfectly 
understand each other. I am going straightway 
into the house, Sir Philip!” 

He laid a detaining band heavily upon her 


Follow me, and you 


arm. 

“Gently, Mics Ferris,” he said, calmly. “ Listen 
tome. My plans have been altered—my mind 
has changed—since I saw you last night. Will you 
hear——” 

Lina’s breath came fast; her eyes shone; her 
nervousness and dismay then and there were lost, 
dispersed, as it were, in an access of indignant 
wrath. Just anger lent to the girl the right degree 
of valour of which, on that terrible and ever-to-be- 
remembered night, she found herself in such des- 
perate need. 

“Your plans are altered! Your mind is 
changed!” she stopped him, echoing incredu- 
lously his own words. “Sir Philip, I demand—I 
will have an instant explanation !” 

“So you may,” he rejoined. “First, however, 
may I ask you to pitch your voice in a somewhat 
lower key? You would not, I presume, care for 
the servat ts to overhear you ?” 

“Why should 1 care? All the world may over- 
hear me,” was her quick reply. “Indeed, all the 
world to-morrow shall certainly R 

He checked her again. 

“Come this way,” he said, 
me explain.” 

“No explanation should be required; and I 
trust that you will make it as brief as possible. 
Our plans were settled last night.” 

“Come,” he said again impatiently ; and moved 
without further parley towards the black grove 
by the moat, where the hollow splash of a frog or 
a rat alone broke the silence about the sluggish 
water when the moaning and the soughing of the 
trees were hushed. 

Scarcely conscious that she obeyed—in the rush 
of conflicting emotions which filled her breast— 
she followed him, until they stood together there, 
face to face, within the shadow of that lonely cop- 
pice. They were now well out of earshot of any 
prying domestic ; they could hear the sobbing of 
the river beyond the Priory grounds. 

“Sir Philip, I am waiting,” Lina said, as quietly 
as she could. “ What, pray, do you mean by this 
extraordinary conduct? Enlighten me at once, 
if you please. If your plans are changed since we 
met last night, mine, let me assure you, are not ; 
and I am impatient to carry them out. Faith- 





“You will not let 


fully, too, shall they be carried out—do not 
fear |" she added, her voice quivering, hard as she 
tried to control it. 

He inclined his head slightly, in token, it would 
seem, either of his indifference or of his assent. 

‘* Miss Ferris,” he said, as quietly as she, “I 





defy you. That is my explanation! I refuse, 
absolutely refuse, to receive you here at Moss- 
court Priory. Therefore you niay return, as soon 
as you please, to your friends the Herncastles, 
and ”—with a shrug—“ do your worst. I repeat 
—you hear me—I defy you!” 

At first, in her amazement, she could not speak. 
She became faint and giddy. The darkness around 
her seemed to take a blood-red tinge ; the air to 
be filled with strange humming noises. 

“You do not appear to comprehend me,” 
Wroughton said, 

By an intense effort she got back her shattered 
wits, and conquered the faintness which threat- 
ened to overwhelm her, The blow he had dealt 
her was so sudden, so staggering, so unlooked for 
—and yet not wholly unlooked for either. For 
had not she warned herself all along that most 
likely he would play her false in the end? And 
the instinct had proved a true one—she had read 
the man aright ! 

“You mean,”—she said, or rather panted— 
“you mean when you say that you defy me, Sir 
Philip, that you not only refuse to receive me at 
Mosscourt Priory, but likewise decline to acknow- 
ledge me as your lawful daughter, or my brother 
Philip, your namesake, as your lawful heir! This 
—this is what I am to understand ?” 

“ Precisely. I find that, after all, it will in no 
wise suit me to have the business settled in the 
charmingly simple and romantic fashion so re- 
cently discussed and arranged between us,” 
Wroughton replied coolly. 

“But you have owned—you have confessed to 
me—you have already acknowledged that——” 

“T do not care a straw what I have acknow- 
ledged,” hesaid boldly. “I have now determined 
to repudiate every charge in connection with 
your trumped-up story—to treat the whole affair, 
in short, as I told you once before, as a vile con- 
spiracy on the part of you and yours. We will 
fight it out in that way, Miss Ferris, and see who 
wins.” 

“You cannot, you dare not!” exclaimed Lina, 
contemptuously. “It is absurd, in the face of the 
proof I hold, to dream of any such course. I will 
bring Phil down here—sick and weak as my dear 
lad is—to Mosscourt Priory ; and, side by side, 
we will fight you, Sir Philip Wroughton, for our 
rights—coward that you are!—together. Yes, 
Phil and I together, here at your very gates, will 
humble you to the dust-——” 

“Find him first!” retorted Wroughton 
savagely, stung into incautious outburst by the 
girl’s resolute speech and indomitable spirit, 
“and carry out your fine threat afterwards!” 

Instantly then a horrible fear took possession 
of Lina’s soul. Like lightning the possible truth 
flashed across her brain. Treachery to Phil—to 
Phil himself! Could it indeed be so?... 
Wroughton had sought and had found her darling, 
and in some diabolically subtle manner, perhaps, 
worthy of one who bore the hated name, had 
crushed him as it were in the path in which his 
young life was a hindrance as ruthlessly as he 
would have crushed a worm beveath his heel ? 
Sir Philip, she well knew, was a desperate man 
in desperate straits, and was, capable of dark 
doings if thwarted iv his schemes. 

This terrible conviction took fierce and swift 
hold of Lina, and spurred her to immediate 
action. What was the attainment of their rights 
in comparison with her cherished brother's 
safety? The matter of restitution must stand 
over, must wait perhaps indefinitely, nay every- 
thirg for the time being must give place, since 
Phil's well-being was more vital to Lina than 
aught else in the world. 

The horror of the conception which had so 
suddenly seized the girl.seemed to daze and to 
choke her ; notwithstanding she was fully con- 
scious of what she meant todo. She could not, 
she would not live another minute which was 
not spent in flying to Phil ! 

As instantly as the idea of danger to her 
brother had presented itself to Lina’s imagination, 
so was her determination taken and her mind 
made up. Great Heaven ! at that very moment 
even, was Phil living or dead ? 

The doubt was anguish, the mere uncertainty 
of the question torture unspeakable to Lina. 

Before Wroughton knew what had happened, 





ere he could stretch forth hie hand to detain her 
.—as he would have done- in her flight, he stood 
there within the shadow of the lonely grove— 
alone! And Lina was gone ! 

A dreadful oath broke from his lips. 

Meanwhile with winged feet the girl sped 
across the grounds, stumbling now and then over 
the grassy hillocks which abounded in that deso- 
late wilderness, and gained the open garden-door 
from which the light was still shining out, and 
which in the darkness had served her as a guide. 

As she entered Mosscourt Priory—though Lina 
in her agonised haste and excitement heard not 
the sound—a sharp and sudden cry, twice 
uttered, rang out appallingly upon the breezy 
darkness. It came from the neighbourhood of 
the copse by the moat, close to which young 
Ferris’s sister had just left Sir Philip to his own 
reflections. 

The rough night-wind caught up the cry and 
flung it over the sullen river ; then all was still 
again. The’voices of wind and stream together 
rose up and filled the air. 

Lina found herself now in a narrow panelled 
passage that led into the great hall of the Priory. 
She looked neither to the right nor to the left. 
She noticed naught around her. 

Coming leisurely down the stairs, bearing a 
“tray upon which Helen Herncastle’s supper had 
lately been taken up, Lina saw one of Mrs. 
James’s scanty staff of domestics. It was the 
scullery-wench, Phoebe Thatcker ; and Phebe, 
who was quite aware that she had no business to 
be descending this staircase when Sir Philip was 
at home at Mosscourt, gave a strangled shriek at 
sight of Miss Ferris ; for in the wan light of the 
dark old hall she mistook the young lady for Mrs. 
James herself. And Mrs. James, when bed-time 
drew nigh—as Phoebe knew to her cost—could 
be an exceedingly unpleasant old person if she 
was upset. Indeed, she thought nothing of pull- 
ing Phoobe’s nose, or of pinching her fat arm blue, 
after her last glass but one of hot gin-and-water. 

The damsel, in stifling a scream, very nearly 
dropped her tray. 

Miss Ferris, however, soon set Phebe’s mind 
at rest. Advancing rapidly towards the young 
woman, she said,— 

“You are Phabe Thatcher—I remember you. 
You brought a note the other evening to the 
Lower Mills?” 

“ Yes, miss,” replied Phebe, drawing a deep 
breaih of relief.. “ But, oh lor’, what a turn, 
mirs, you did give me, to be sure! I thought at 
first you was Mrs. James, that I did, and she is 
so tight to-night.” 

How strange and wild and queer the young 
Jady looked, thought Phoebe! Almost—almost 
as if she was going out of her mind ! 

“Oh, what does it matter,” said Lina wearily, 
at random. Her very knees shook beneath her 
in her agony of impatience and anxiety. “I want 
to see Miss Herncastle direct'y. Where shall I 
find her? Tell me—quick !” 

“She is in Mr. Arminger’s room, with that— 
that female from Marley, a perfessional nuss, 
they calls her,” answered Phoebe, with round 
eyes very wide. “He’s getting a bit quieter 
now, miss, but he have been rampaging awful 
again most of the evening, and have blacked one 
of Mr. Badger’s eyes, who was a-helping with 
Matthew to hold him down, because he wanted 
to chuck hieself out o’ window, Mr. Badger says, 
and all the while kep’ a-screaming out about 
snakes and rats and devils, miss,” said Phobe 
breathlessly, “enough to make your flesh regular 
creep on your bones, Mr. Badger says——” 

“ Yes, yes,” Lina broke in ; “ but which is Mr. 
Arminger’s room? Oh, make haste and tell me, 
Phoebe !”” 

“Tis the fif? door, miss, down the upper south 
corridor,” Phoebe explained then, glancing over 
her shoulder and nodding up the wide and 
shadowy stairs. “Keep straight on when you 
gets to the top; and then, miss, you turns to 
your right.” 

“Oh, thank you !” 

Soon Lina, with trembling fingers, was tapping 
at the door of Guy Arminger’s room. Although 
the door itself was oaken and stout enough, 





sounds sickening to the ear and to the soul could 
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be heard distinctly within the room beyond it as 
one stood in the corridor without. . 

A man was shrieking out that Zulus and 
horned devils were crowding and mouthing about 
his bedside ; that serpents were coiling them- 
selves around his burning throat, and would 
shortly throttle him if someone did not tear the 
creatures off ; that a huge black dog, with eyes 
like living coals, was crouching ready to spring in 
a corner by the wardrobe ; that rats that showed 
their yellow teeth as they ran were rushing in 
thousands across the bedclothes. And in his 
darkened and fevered imagination the sick man 
plucked at the vermin as they ran. 

In anewer to Lina’s knock, Helen herself 
appeared. She came out quickly from that 
dreadful room, and locked the door of it behind 
her. She was extremely pale ; no trace of colour 
was in her cheeks, Nevertheless, she was 
apparently calm, and her purpose remained as 
firm as ever. She did not at first recognise her 
visitor—Lina looked so white and wild ; indeed as 
if she had met a ghost in those groined and gloomy 
corridors of Mosscourt Priory. 

When Helen understood that it was actually 
Lina, she was naturally greatly astonished. For 
since her arrival at Mosscourt she had never once 
set eyes upon Sir Philip Wroughton ; nor had she 
received from him a message of any kind to the 
effect that Miss Ferris was expected at the house. 
Helen Herncastle grasped her friend by both 
hands, and kissed her upon either cheek. 

“My dear, my dear,” she whispered, “ what 
brings you here? Is anything wrong at home?” 
she added anxiously, an instant afterwards, 

Lina’s state of mind was such, her eagerness to 
be up and doing, as it were, was so intense, that 
she could not wait to choose the words which 
would express coherently what she wished to say, 
In a sort of frenzied haste she returned Helen’s 
caress, and answered,— 

“No, no; nothing at home is wrong—but 
everything is wrong for me and mine! I came 
here to-night to see Sir Philip, and now—and 
now something cruel and dreadful has happened 
—I know it !—and I must go to London to-night 
—yes, this very night! Every moment is 
precious—may mean either life or death, I must 
get away at once!” 

“Good gracious! What, at once—to-night, 
dear Lina?” echoed Helen, more and more 
amazed. “It is not possible, I think.” 

“Tt must be made possible,” cried Lina, with 
despairing energy. ‘“ Mark will help me.” 

“Of course he will help you if he can,” said 
Helen soothingly. “But, dearest friend, can you 
not tell me wore!” 

“Not now—I must not, dare not wait ; there 
may be danger in delay,” returned Lina. 

She pressed her forehead for a moment to 
Helen’s bosom. Helen held her close by the 
waist. 

“When I come back—if I should ever come 
back—then—then But I ran up here 
merely to say good-bye,” she broke off wildly— 
“and now I must go.” 

“Do not talk so strangely ; of course you will 
come back,” said Helen gravely. “Still I wish, 
my dear, that I was less in the dark—as it is, it 
is so little that I can do either to help you or to 
comfort you!” 

“Ah, no,” replied the other, “ you cannot help 
me. And, oh, Helen, Helen, I am odiously 
selfish, dear! In the midst of my own distress, 
I entirely forget that you have troubles of your 
own to bear. Is it—is it very fearful in that 
room?” 

“ Very fearful,” answered Helen gently. “ But, 
with Heaven’s aid, I do not mean to lose heart.” 

“Surely there is hope?” Lina whispered. 
“ He is not so ill but that—but that——” 

“No, no,no! I pray not. Do not suggest it.” 
said Helen, shivering And she hastily covered 
her eyes with her hand, as if she would so shut 
out the cruel picture which Lina’s solicitude had 
conjured up. 

“Dearest friend, Heaven help both you and 
him! And now—good-bye! ” murmured Lina. 

She was gone. Helen Herncastle could see the 
slight dark shape hurrying away down the 
gloomy corridor. And Lina, wringing her hands, 
muttered aloud, 








“Ts he dead?... Is it murder?..,. My 
darling, I am coming.... Evangeline, your 
own loving Lina, is coming to you, Phil! If this 
suspense does not kill me, 1 shall soon know 
the truth.... the worst... . whatever it 
rere 
And that one horrid word, the word “murder,” 
alone stole back to the ears of Helen Herncastle, 
as she stood—herself dumb in her sorrow—- 
without the locked door of Guy Arminger’s 
room. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a magnificent evening in balmy June, on 
the rugged coast of Cornwall. The golden-hearted 
stars burned like tapers in the blue-arched 
heavens, their arrowy light reflected in the laugh- 
ing, dimpling waves which lapped the picturesque 
little isles, that looked like great green emeralds 
in a silvery setting and the soft, bright light of a 
fair young moon. 

The steamer Tamar was making her nightly 
search-light excursion, laden to her utmost 
capacity. 

The passengers were all summer tourists, light 
of heart and gay of speech ; all save one, a young 
and handsome man, dressed in the height of 
fashion, who held aloof from the rest, and who 
stood leaning carelessly against the taffrail, gazing 
out on the water and exchanging an occasional 
word with one of the crew. 

If an unkind fate had not destined that Stephen 
Maitland should have taken this search-light 
sail on .this fatal night, our story never would 
have been written, a tragedy would have been 
averted, and a young girl’s life would not have 
been wrecked. 

But whatever is to be is already mapped out in 
the book of fate. 

As Stephen Maitland takes a principal part in 
our romance, he must be described. 


He was about five-and-twenty years of age, of 


medium height, slender, elegant, and graceful of 
figure. His featuress were finely chiselled ; his 
dark hair was cut close to a well-shaped head. 

He had a high, proud forehead ; straight, fine 
nose ; a firm, resolute mouth shaded by a curling, 
silky moustache; soft, brown, splendid eyes 
whose gaze haunted one. 

But his greatest charm was a fascinating 
manner, that drew people to him, ofttimes 
even against their better judgment. 

The scene upon which he was gazing so curiously 
was well worth looking at. ° 

The search-light was a wonder, even to Mait- 
land who had travelled the wide earth over. The 
steamer, gliding through the dark waters, making 
its way in and out of the green isles, the great 
light from the pilot-house suddenly throwing a 
broad, illuminating flash first on this and then on 
that, flashing a flood of radiance over objects as 
far as the eye could reach, gilding the pretty craft 
here and there, their silver oars shining in the 
blinding light, their occupants seeming more 
fairy-like than human. 

As the light swept across Jand and water from 
point to point, Stephen Maitland lightly laughed 
aloud at the ludicrous incidents, such as the sud- 
den flashing of the light’s piercing rays on some 
lover’s nook, where two souls indulging in but 
one thought were ruthlesly awakened from sweet 
seclusion to the most glaring publicity, and at 
many a novel sight, little dreaming that at every 
turn of the ponderous wheels he was nearing his 
destiny. 

“ Where are we now?” he inquired, carelessly, 
turning to one of the deck-hands standing near 
him. 

“ At St. Mawes, sir,” returned the man. 

The words had scarcely left his lips ere a 
radiant flood of electric light swept over the jul- 
ting bit of mainland. 

In that instantaneous white glare Stephen saw 





a sight that was indelibly engraved upon his 
memory while life lasted. 

The dock was deserted by all save one person— 
a young girl, who stood in the full glow of the 
bright light, waving her hand toward 
steamer. -- 

She was as beautiful as a poet’s dream. 

She wore a dress of some white, fleecy material, 
her golden hair flying in the wind and flapping 
against her bare shoulders and half-bared white 
arms, 

The light laugh died on the stranger’s lips. 

“Great heavens! who is that?” he cried. 
“And what is it—an angel, a mermaid, or a 
human being ?” his‘hand falling heavily on the 
man’s arm at his side, 

But as he strained his eyes eagerly toward the 
beautiful picture, which every one else on the boat 
seemed admiring as well as himself, the scene was 
suddenly wrapped in darkness, and the steamer 
glided on, 

“Who was that, and what place was it?” he 
asked again, breathlessly. 

“Tt was St. Mawes, I said,” rejoined the other. 
“The girl is ‘Merry Meg Ralston,’ as they call 
her hereabouts. She’s Captain Ryder’s niece, 
and the pride of all who know her,” 

“ Has she a lover?” suddenly asked Stephen. 

The earnestness of the question amused the 
sailor. 

“ Lord bless you, sir!” he answered, “ there’s 
scarcely a’single man for miles around that isn’t 
in love with Meg Ralston ; but she will have none 
of them.” 

The young man breathed freer. Somehow he 
liked to hear that this pretty girl was heart-whole 
and fancy free. 

“ There’s a little story about Meg Ralston. As 
you're a stranger hereabouts, and not likely te 
feel interested or speak of it to others, I'll tell it 
to you, since you admire the girl.” 

But the story was not destined to become 
known to Maitland, for his companion was called 
away at thab moment, and he was left to con- 
jecture what it was. 

The booming of the signal guns, the red lights, 
andthe flaming rockets that greeted the coming 
of the majestic steamer had no charm for him. 

He could think of nothing else, see nothing but 
the face of the girl he had seen on the dock at 
St. Mawe’s. 

This was particularly unfortunate, for at that 
moment Stephen Maitland was on his way to be 
married on the morrow to the beautiful Miss 
Marston. : 

She was a famous beauty and belle, and Mait- 
land had been madly im leve with her, doing 
everything in his power to outwit the rivals who 
persistently crossed his path. 

He was very proud of her. It was not every 
man who had the good fortune to win such a 
golden prize, for, in addition to her beauty, Miss 
Marston was worth ten thousand pounds a year. 

But since he had seen the face of Meg Ralston 
he felt a strange, half-defined regret that he was 
bound to another. He was not over-impatient to 
arrive at his destination, although he knew that 
Lina Marston and a bevy of her girl friends 
would undoubtedly be at the pier to welcome 
him. ‘ 

This proved to be the case, anda moment later, 
as he sprang from the gangway, he caught sight 
of the tall, stately beauty, who swept forward to 
meet him with outstretched jewelled hands anda 
glad welcome on her proud face. 

“T am so delighted that you have come at last, 
Steve,” she murmured in a silvery, aristocratic 
voice, 

But she drew back abashed as he attempted to 
kiss her, and this action chilled him to the very 
heart’s core. 

He was quickly presented to Lina’s fashionable 
girl friends, and then the party made their way 
up to the Hotel, which was only a few yards 
distant, Maitland and Mise Marston, arm in arm, 
lagging a little behind the rest. 

“T hope you have been enjoying your outing 
this season, my darling,” said Stephen in a low 
tone. 

Even in the dim, uncertain moonlight he 
thought he saw the girl’s face flush hotly. 
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“T have had the most delightful time of my 
life,” she declared. 

Stephen frowned. It was not so pleasant for 
him to hear that she could enjoy herself in his 
absence. Jealousy was deeply rooted in his 
nature. It had sprung up into his heart now like 
a fierce whirlwind. 

“Ts there any special one who has helped to 
make it so pleasant ¢” he asked. 

*Yes. tain Chevalier is here.” 

The frown on his face deepened. 

“Have you been flirting with him, Lina?” he 
asked. 

The girl laughed a little silvery laugh. 

“Don’t be jealous, Steve.” 

“Tam jealous!” he cried. “You know that 
is the curse of the Maitlands.” 

By this time they had reached the hotel. 
Throngs of beautiful women and gay cavaliers 
crowded the broad piazzas, and the corridors ; 
yet Maitland noticed with some pride that Liza 
was the most beautiful girl there. 

“You must be very tired after your long jour- 
ney,” she murmured, as she clung caressingly to 
hisarm. “You should retire early, to be fully 
rested for to-morrow.” 

“Do you mean you wish to retire early?” 
asked Stephen, wistfully, rather down-hearted 
that she wanted to dismiss him so soon. It had 
been long months since he had seen her ; she 
should not have forgotten that. “If you think 
it best I will leave you,” he said, slowly. 

Was it only his fancy, or did her eyes brighten 
perceptibly ? 

A few more turns up and down the verandah, a 
few impassioned words in a. cosy nook, and then 
he said good-night to her, delivering her to the 
care of her chaperon. 

But even after he had reached his room, and 
thrown himself across his couch, Maitland could 
not sleep. 

: _The sound of laughter from below floated up to 
nim. 

Though it was an hour since he kad bidden 
Lina good-night, he fancied that it was her voice 
he heard in the porch below; and he fancied, too, 
that he knew the other deep rich voice that 
chimed in now and then with hers, 

“That is certainly Chevalier,” he muttered. 
“T am sure of it. But to make assurance 
doubly sure, I will see for myself.” 

Seizing his coat and hat, he donned them 
hurriedly, left bis room, stepped out of the hotel 
by a rear entrance, made a tour of the thickly 
wooded grounds, until at last, from his hiding- 
place among the trees, he could gain an excellent 
view of the brilliantly-lighted piazza, himself 
unseen. 

His surmise had been but only too true. There 
was no mistaking that Juno-like form in the 
amber tulle gown, the little dark head thrown 
imperiously back, and the fleecy swan’s-down bow 
encircling the white throat, nor the tall, broad- 
shouldered, handsome man by her side. 

Mad with jealous rage, Maitland turned on his 
heel. He could not go back to the hotel. His 
brain was on fire, and the blood seemed boiling 
like molten lead in his veins. 

He rushed down the path to the water's edge. 
A little boat was skimming quickly over the 
water, heading for the very spot where he stood. 
Its occupunt, a sturdy young fisherman, was just 
about to seeure it to an iron ring, when Stephen 
rapidly onpacereet him. 

“T should like to hire your boat for an hour,” 
he said, huskily. “You can name your own 
price.” 

Stephen wanted to get away, to be alone by 
himself to think. 

The bargain was soon made with the man, and 
with a few strokes from his muscular arms the 
little skiff was soon whirling out into the deep 
waters of the bay. 

Then he rested on his oars and floated down 
with the tide. 

How far he drifted he never knew, his thoughts 
were in such chaotic confusion. Suddenly aclear 
and yet shrill voice broke upon his ear. 

“Halloo! Halloo there! Won't you come to 
my rescue, please ?” 

Maitland stopped the boat and gazed intently 

round, 





He could hear the girlish voice plainly enough, 
but he could not imagine whence it cawe, 
the rocks studded the bay so thickly there- 
abouts, 

It was evidently a lady in distress. 

Again the shrill cry was repeated, and this time 
he detected a little sob in the clear young voice. 
Just then he observed a slight figure standing 
down near the water’s edge of the island he was 
passing. 

Stephen had heard many a time of the 
tragedies that had been committed on this island, 
of which the world was one the wiser, but 
somehow he could not resist that pleading voice 
that sent such a strange thrill through his 
heart. e 

He headed for the island at once, and as he 
drew so near that the face of the girl could be 
easily distinguished, he made a wonderful dis- 
covery—the girl was Meg Ralston. 

“T am so glad for deliverance at last!” she 
cried, hysterically, 

“ How in the world came you here, and at such 
an hour?” exclaimed Maitland, as he leaped from 
his boat and gained her side. 

She looked up at him through her tears. 

“T came out for a little row,” she said, “and 
stopped at this island for some flowers that I had 
seen here yesterday. I suppose I could not have 
fastened my boat very securely, for when I came 
to look for it, it was gone; and, oh! my 
uncle would be so angry ; he would beat me 
severely |” 

“Beat you?” cried Stephen. ‘“ Would any- 
one dare do such a thing as that?” 

Somehow one word brought on another, and 
quite unconsciously pretty little Meg Ralston 
found herself chatting to the handsome, dark- 
eyed, syrmupathetic stranger, who vowed himself 
as only too pleased to row out of his way to see 
her safely home. 

* Your home dves not seem to be a happy ene,” 
he said, at length, 

“Tt wouldn’t be, if they could have their way. 
It used to be different when auntie was 
alive, Now my cousin beats me badly enough, 
and Uncle John believes all she tells him about 
me ; and my! how she does put it on! But I 
always get even with her. I came a trick on my 
cousin, [ tell you, that she won’t be able to forget 
for many a day. 

“Tn the morning my cousin went to her work 
(she is bookkeeper in one of the village ehops), but 
before she left the house she picked the biggest 
quarrel you ever heard of with me—because I 
wouldn’t lend her the only decent dress I have to 
wear, She expected her young man from a neigh- 
beuring village to come to town. 

“T would have lent it to her, but she’s just the 
kind of a girl that wouldu’t take care of any- 
thing, unless it was her own, and I knew it would 
be ruined in one day. 

“Tt took me a whole year to save money 
enough to get it. I sold eggsto buy it, and, oh! 
didn’t I cozx those chicks to lay, though!” 

Stephen could not help smiling as he looked at 
her. The memory of her sitting there in the bow 
of the boat, in her muslin dress, her golden hair 
flying about her flushed, dimpled cheeks, the 
childish eyes filled with tears one moment, and 
laughing into his own the next, formed a picture 
that never quite died out of his heart. 

And she was so innocent, too. He wondered if 
she could be more than sixteen or seventeen 
years old, 

** While we are floating down with the tide I 
want you to listen to the jolly trick I played on 
my cousin in return. 

‘About four o'clock she sent a note to the 
house, and in it she said,— 

Dear cousin Meg, I am going to bring com- 
pany home, so for goodness sake do get up a good 
dinner, I sent a whole basket of good things 
with the boy who brings this note. Cook them 
all,’ 


“ Well, I cooked the supper just as she wanted 
metodo. Oh! it was dreadfully tempting, and 
here let me say, whenever there’s a broken cup 
or saucer or plate in the house, or fork with only 
two prongs, or a broken-handled knife, it always 
fell to me. My cousin always says: ‘It’s good 
enough for Meg ; let her have it.’ 





“T prepared the dainty supper, ran and got 
every goud knife and fork and plate and cup and 
saucer, «nd hid them under an old oak-tree fully 
half a mile away. 

“T left out on the table only the broken things, 
to see how she’d like them. 

“ By and by she and her young man came, I 
ran out the back docr as I heard them cross the 
front porch. 

“Oh! but wasn’t she mad! I watched her 
through the window, laughing so hard I almost 
split my sides, and she faixly flew at me, Then 
1 went down and jumped into my little boat, and 
pushed away for dear life, to be out of her reach. 
I rowed down to this island, thinking to fetch her 
back sowe flowers to appease her mighty wrath ; 
but I was so tired that I fell asleep. I was 
frightened nearly to death when I awoke and saw 
that it was dark night. I had a greater fright 
still when I discovered that my little boat was 
gone—had drifted away.” 

Maitland had almost forgotten his own turbu- 
lent thoughts in listening to the girl, Surely the 
story repaid him for his trcuble, 

“Are you not afraid of punishment?” he 
asked, as they neared Sr, Mawe’s, 

He could see a quick, frightened look sweep 
over the girl’s face. 

“ T don’t know what they will do with me,” she 
said, with a little short breath. 

“Tf they attempt to abuse you come straight 
to me!” cried Stephen, quite forgetful in the 
eagerness of the moment what he was saying, his 
indignation was eo great. 

By this time they had reached St. Mawe’s. 
He sprung from the skiff and helped her ashore. 

“ Good-night, and thank you ever so much,” 
she said. And witha quick, childish, thoughless 
motion, she bent her pretty head and kissed the 
strong white hand that clasped her own, 

He had been so kind, so sympathetic to her, 
and that was something new for Meg Ralston. 

He watched her in silence as she flitted up the 
path, until she was lost to sight in the darkness. 

Then he re-entered his boat and made his way 
slowly back to the bay. 

The spacious corridors of the grand Hotel were 
wrapped in silence when he reached it. 

He half expected to see the two whom he had 
left in that flower-embowered lovers’ nook at the 
end of the piazza still sitting there. 

Then he laughed to himself at the folly of the 
thought, 


CHAPTER II. 


Waen Lina Mareton bid the dashing Captain 
Chevalier good night, and linked her arm withiu 
her mother’s, and retired to their suite of 
apartments, Mrs. Marston could not help 
noticing how carefully her daughter guardei the 
great crimson beauty rose she wore on her 
breast. 

The mother also not'ced that the handsome 
Captain wore a bud of the same kind in the lapel 
of his. coat. 

“T must speak to Lina about it when we are 
alone,” she had promised herself, The 
oppor unity soon arrived. 

When she found herself alone with Lina, she 
turned upon her rather sharply. 

“ My dear,” she said, celdly, “I think you are 
going a little too far with Captain Chevalier. It 
will not do to flirt with him on the very eve of 
your marriage with Stephen Maitland.” 

The beauty laughed a little low, mellow laugh 
as she threw herself down in @ luxurious blue 
satin arm-chair, and gazed at the superb figure 
and lovely face which the lovg French mirror 
opposite revealed. 2%, 

“There isn’t the least bit of harm in it, 
mamma,” she asserted, confidently. ‘ Captain 
Chevalier is a delightful companion. Why 
shouldn't I enjoy his society ?” 

“ Because it is playing with edged tools,” de- 
clared Mrs, Marston, “ The captain is desperately 
in love With you; but when he knew you were 
betrothed to another he should have given you 


up. , art 
“You should not blame him for lingering by 
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my side to the very last moment,” pouted the 
girl. 
“Trouble will come of it, I fear,” returned the 
other, with an anxious look in her eyes. “ An 
incident happened when I was a young girl that 
always gives me a cold shiver when I hear of 
engaged girls flirting. 

“A young and pretty girl was engaged to our 
clergyman’s son, and at the same time she 
encouraged the attentions of a handsome ne’er- 
<lo-weel who hung about the village. 

“This was all wrong, as everyone told her ; 
but she paid no heed. At last the wedding-day 
came. 

“She was on her way to the church to be 
married when the tragedy that aroused the whole 
country happened. 

“The lover whom she had encouraged, merely 
through a spirit of coquetry, shot her dead as she 
rassed through the copse wood.” 

The beauty threw back her dark curly head, 
and again she laughed a little low, mellow laugh. 

“Your story does not frighten me, mamma,” 
shesaid. ‘‘ Captain Chevalier is not at all danger- 
ous. He would run at the sight of a weapon 
and faint at the sight of blood. Why, he nearly 
went into hysterics when the brier-rose which he 
brought me last week pierced one of my fingers, 
making an ugly little wound.” 

“He is always at your side,” remonstrated 
Mrs. Marston, “ quite as much now as when he 
and Stephen Maitland were such desperate rivals 
for your hand.” 

“That only shows what a magnanimous dis- 
position he has,” languidly laughed the beauty. 
“Many a man would have lost interest in me 
entirely after his dismissal ; besides, it will end 
so soon, anyhow.” 

“T shall be glad of that,” said Mrs. Marston, 
with a sigh of relief. ‘ And now, while we are on 
the subject, let me warn you, Lina, against 
encouraging the friendship of handsome Captain 
Chevalier after your marriage.” 

“ Wouldn’t it be well, mamma, to wait until 
you come to the bridge?” suggested the beauty, 
yawning, her white lids with their long curling 
fashes drooping over the dark eyes bright as 
stars. 

“T wish to impress it upon you,” said Mrs, 
Marston, severely. 

“Not to-night, mamma, Save your lecture 
until to-morrow. I am sure it will keep. Do 
please ring the bell for my maid; it is nearly 
eleven o'clock, and I must not lose my beauty- 
sleep.” 

Lina Marston knew in her own mind that all 
her mother said was but too true ; but the spirit 
of coquetry was so deeply imbedded in her nature 
that she would not resign her sceptre over her 
old lovers’ hearts until the last moment. 

She revelled in her power to still keep them 
captive at her side, hanging on her smile, her 
willing slaves. 

Of course the Captain understood thoroughly 
that all her love was given to Stephen Maitland, 
and that it was only a very mild flirtation with 
himself she was indulging in. 

She would have trembled could she have read 
the thoughts of Captain Chevalier at that very 
moment, 

In his elegant apartment, at the further end 
of the corridor, the Captain was pacing the 
floor, fairly wild with his own tumultuous 
thoughts, 

“ How can I live through it?” he muttered, 
smiting his strong white hand fiercely upon his 

reast. “ How can I live and endure it? How 
can I stand by, with a smile on my face, and see 
the girl I love made another man’s bride, without 
the mad desire to slay him, which already fills 
my heart, overpowering me? If I would not 
have the crime of murder on my soul, I must 
leave this place to-night, and never look upon 
Lina’s beautiful face again. One day more of 
this would drive me mad. Great Heaven! why 
did I linger by her side when I knew my danger ? 
It is the old story of the moth hovering round 
the candle until its wings are singed, and it dies 
in the flame, the victim of its own folly. There 
are times when I could almost swear that Lina 
cares quite as much for me as she does for 
Stephen Maitland. If I had had a fair chance I 





think I could have won her from him. No, I 
will not see her again—I will leave here _thisjvery 
night.” Pre aiet pa 

The captain rang the bell furiously, and late as 
the hour was, called for a brandy and soda. 

Soon after he left the hotel, saying that he 
would send for his luggage later. 

But even after he had done all that, Captain 
Chevalier stood motionless in the grounds watch- 
ing the darkened windows of Lina’s room, loath 
to leave the place which held the one object on 
earth which was as dear as life to him. 

The fire in his brain, produced by the potion 
he had taken, made sad havoc with his imagina- 
tion. He thought of how the knights of old did 
when the girls they loved were about to wed 
rivals, 

Was he less brave than they ? And he thought, 
standing there under the night sky, how cleverly 
the gypsy had outwitted Blue-beard at the very 
altar to which he had led his blushing brides. 

At last the day dawned pink and clear in the 
eastern sky. 

Captain Chevalier smiled grimly to himself 
as he pictured all that would happen ere another 
night folded its dark wings about the sleeping 
earth, 

Great was Miss Marston’s consternation the 
next morning when she learned through a little 
note left for her that Captain Chevalier had 
taken his departure from the hotel the preceding 
night. A sigh of relief fell from her red lips. 

“ Perhaps it is better so,” she said, tearing the 
note into fragments. And she thought of the 
words that many a girl had learned by cruel ex- 
perience, 


“ It is well to be merry and wise, 
It is best to be honest and true; 
It is well to be off with the old love 
Before one is on with the new.” 


Her meditation was interrupted by a messen- 
ger, who brought her a great basket of magnifi- 
cent orchids and white roses, with Stephen Mait- 
land’s compliments. 

Hidden among the fragrant flowers, Lina found 
a little note in Stephen’s handwriting, which 


“T hope my darling rested well. Heaven has 
made the day beautiful because it is our 
marriage-morn.” 


It was an odd notion of Lina’s to steal away 
from their elegant city mansion and her dear five 
hundred friends, to have the ceremony performed 
quietly in the little Cornish place, with only a 
very select few to witness it, 

The petted heiress had her own way in this as 
in everything. 

Great preparations had been made in the hotel 
for the approaching marriage of the beautiful 
heiress. The spacious private rooms to be used 
were perfect fairy bowers of roses and green 
leaves. 

Stephen welcomed the wedding morning with 
the greatest joy. He never afterward remem- 
bered how he lived until the hour which should 
make Lina his wife arrived. 

He listened with a smile on his lips while the 
clock chimed the hour. Ere it should chime 
again, Lina would be his bride, he thought. 

He had not long to wait at the church. A few 
invited guests who were so fortunate as to re- 
ceive invitations were all present. 

A low murmur of admiration ran around that 
little group as the bride made her appearance. 

Was there ever a bride so fair, from the toe of 
her dainty white satin slipper to the orange- 
crowned head? She looked more like an angel 
than a human being, in that robe of cloud-like, 
floating tulle. In her gloved right hand she car- 
ried a prayer-book of pearl and gold. A messenger 
had brought it, handing it to her just as she was 
about to enter the church. 

“Tt is from an unknown friend,” whispered the 
boy, so low that even Stephen did not catch the 
words. “A simple wish accompanies it,” the boy 
went on, in the same low voice, “and that is, 
when the ceremony is but just begun, you will 
raiee the little book to your lips for the sake of 
the unknown friend who sends it to you.” 

Lina smiled, and promised, thoughtlessly 





enough, that she would comply. It seemed to 
her some lady’s gift, and in that instant she 
thought of a dozen different young girls who 
might have sent it. Probably one of them was 
present. 

“ Are you ready, my darling?” said Stephen, 
fondly. 

His thoughts were so confused at the time, that 
he had paid little heed to the messenger or 
noticed what he had brought to Lina, or what 
their conversation was about, or that the boy fled 
like a dark-winged shadow down the aisle after 
he had executed his errand. 

She took her place by his side. Ah! how 
proud he was of her superb beauty, of her queenly 
carriage, and her haughty demeanour! Surely 
she was a bride worth winning—a queen among 
girls! How he idolized her ! . 

Even the young clergyman looked at her in 
wonder, Never had he beheld so glorious a bride. 
Slowly and solemnly the marriage ceremony 
began. Maitland answered promptly and clearly 
the questions put to him. Then the clergyman 
turned to the slender, statuesque figure by his 
side. 

“ Will you take this man to be your lawful, 
wedded husband, to love, honour, and obey till 
death do you part ?” he asked, impressively. 

At that moment all assembled thought they 
heard a low, muffled whistle. : 

Before making answer, Lina, raised the beauti- 
ful pearl and gold prayer-book and kissed it. 

She tried to speak the words—‘I will ;” but 
all in an instant her lips grew stiff and refused to 
utter them. ‘ 

No sound save a low gasp broke the terrible 
stillness. 

Her face grew ghastly white as death. 

She had kissed the little prayer-book, as she 
had so laughingly and thoughtlessly promised to 
do, ere she uttered the words that would make 
her Stephen Maitland’s wife. And what had 
happened to her? She was gasping for breath— 
dying ! 

ore little book fell unheeded at her feet, and 
her head drooped backward. She swayed for- 
ward for an instant like a reed in the wind. 

With a great cry, Stephen Maitland caught 
her. 

“ What is the matter ? Has the bride fainted *’ 
was the horrified cry that went round the church, 

“Tt is only momentary dizziness,” said Stephen, 
half leading, half carrying her into the vestry 
and up to the window, and throwing open the 
sash. She clung to him with a little sob. 

“Rest here, my darling, while I fetch you a 
glass of water,” he said, as he placed her in a 
chair and rushed from the room. 

The event just narrated had happened so sud- 
denly that for an instant Mrs. Marston and those 
in the church were for the time being fairly 
dazed, unable to move or stir. : 

And by the time they had recovered their 
senses Stephen had reappeared with a glass of 
water in his hand. : 

Mrs. Marston was too excited to leave her seat ; 
but the rest followed quickly on Stephen’s heels 
to the vestry. f 

One instant more and a wild, hoarse cry in 
Stephen’s voice echoed through the place. 

The room was empty! Where was Lina? 
There was no means of exit from that room save 
the door by which he had entered. Perhaps she 
had leaned from the window and fallen out. He 
rushed quickly to it and gianced down, with a 
wild prayer to Heaven to give him strength to 
bear what he might see lyiog on the ground 
below. But instead of a white, upturne’ face and 
a shimmering heap of satin and lace, he beheld a 
ladder, which was placed close against the win- 
dow ; and halfway down upon it, caught firmly 
upon one of the rounds, he beheld a torn fragment 
of lace, which he instantly recognized as part of 
Lina’s wedding veil. 

He could neither move nor speak. The sight 
held him spell-bound. By this time Mrs. Marston 
reached his side. 

Intuitively she divined what had occurred, and, 
womanlike, gave way to hysterical weeping and 
wailing at once, forgetting those about her. 

“Oh! I might have known it, I might have 
guessed it!” she wildly cried, clutching at 
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Stephen’s arm. “She must have eloped with— 
with Captain Chevalier,” she whispered. 

“ Hush !” cried Stephen, “ I know it, I believe 
it, but no one must know. I seeitall. She re- 
pented of marrying ute at the eleventh hour, and 
ere it was too late she fled with the lover who 
must have awaited her, in an agony of suspense, 
outside.” 

All the guests had gathered about them. 

“Where is Miss Marston ?” they all cried in a 
breath. 

“She must have fallen from the window,” they 
echoed ; and immediately there was a stampede 
out toward the grounds, 

In the excitement of the moment no one 
noticed that Stepheh Maitland and Mrs, Marston 
were left behind. 

Left to themselves, Mrs. Marston walked 
slowly to Stephen’s side, and laid a trembling 
hand on his shoulder. 

“Help me to bear this dreadful burden, 
Stephen !” she sobbed, hoarsely. “ I think I am 
going mad. I thank Heaven that Lina’s father did 
not live to see this hour |” 2 

Great as her grief was, the anguish on the face 
which Stephen Maitland raised to hers was pitiful 
to behold. The veins stood out like whip-cords, 
and great beads of perspiration rolled down his 
pallid cheeks. She thought that the agony he was 
enduring was making him insane. 

She was terrified, She saw that he needed com- 
fort quite as much as herself. 

The clergyman, who had entered the vestry un- 
observed, had heard all. He as quickly quitted 
the apartment as he had entered it, and hurried 
out of the church to the house where his friend 
Doctor Manners lived. 

He was fortunate enough to find him in. In 
jess time than it takes to relate it, he had told the 
doctor of the sad incident which had just hap- 
pened, and of the bridegroom whom he feared was 
going mad over the strangely mysterious dis- 
disappearance of his bride. 

“The greatest blessing you could do, doctor, 
would be to come to him quickly, and give him a 
potion that will make him dead to his trouble for 
a little while.” 

(To be continued.) 








A Most wonderful mechanical toy has been on 
private exhibition in Paris lately, and it is under- 
stood efforts are to be made to secure the curi- 
osity or curiosities for the Chicago Exposition. 
This remarkable piece of mechanism consists of 
seven life-sized kittens, covered with real skin, 
but with eyes of emeralds set in white enamel. 
Each kitten is provided with some instrument, 
such as a flute, a zither, a violin, a drum, « harp, 
a cornet, an accordeon, all perfectly harmonised. 
With these the kittens play the most difficult 
pieces of music, operas and such like. The 
mechanism is similar to that of a common musical 
box, and the whole apparatus, kittens, etc. is 
valued at about 20,000 francs. The curiosity is 
even reported to be insured for 12,000 franca. 

A RELIc of the Franco-German war—a watch 
which had lain in the earth for twenty-two years 
—has just been unearthed, and is now in the 
possession of the authorities of Frankfort. <A 
short time since the single graves of those war- 
riors who fell at the Battle of Forbach, on the 6th 
of August, 1870, were opened, and their contents 
were removed to the larger plot of ground where 
the bulk of the slain were interred. Various 
articles of value worn by the soldiers who fell on 
that battlefield have been found. Among these 
was a silver watch, with a double gold rim, en- 
closed in a brass case. [t was owing to the watch 
being encased in brass that on opening the grave 
it was found in such a good state of preservation. 
On the inside of one of the cases is the watch- 
maker’s name, “Emil Sachse, watchmaker, 
Frankfurt-a.-d.-0.” On inquiry being made at 
the horologist’s, it was found that the watch be- 
longed to a certain Herr Janisch, of Jacobsdorf. 
The authorities there are making inquiries concern- 
ing the little timepiece, so as toplace itin the hands 
of the dead soldier’s relatives. The glass of the 
watch is still intact, and the hands rigidly in- 
dicate the hour at which, it is presumed, its 
owner received his mortal wound. 








A WISH FULFILLED. 


(Continued from page 585.) 

“Cecil! oh, Cecil! my poor darling!” cried 
the sweet familiar voice, and then she was caught 
in a hearty embrace, whilst Trudy deluged 
“How could you mean 
to treat us so cruelly? How dared you think to 
carry out your awful resolve? Thank Heaven! 
we are in time to save you, and to-morrow would 
have been too late! Don’t you understand ? 
— Cecil, you are free at last. Your husband is 


her with her tears. 


1 
slipping from Trud 


“Oh, what a blunderer I am,” cried Mra. 
“ Help, oh, some one help me, please.” 
nse to her cry, and 
when at last Cecil opened her eyes she saw only 
Sister Ursula’s kind face bent above her. 
ing herself on her elbow she said,— 

“Where is she? Did I dream it all? Are 
dreams so cruel ?” 

“Tt is all true, dear child; but I thought it 
best to send your friend away a little while— 
let me help you now to your seat—and tell you 
in brief what has happened. It is quite true 
that your husband is dead, he was killed two 
days ago, and Mrs, Wynter has hastened here 


“ How did he die?” asked Cecil, in a hushed 
voice. Her heart and brain alike were curiously 
numbed ; even to herself her voice sounded far 


There was a ready 


away. 

‘There had been a drunken revel at Ventris 
Hall, and from laughter the guests went on to 
Mostyn, who was certainly not 
accountable for his actions, ordered them all to 
leave his house Madame Sorais with the others. 
She turned upon him like a tigress, and vowed 
she would rather murder him than he should cast 
her out. He retorted that he was tired of her 
temper and her extravagance, and he fully meant 
that she should go never to return. It appears 
she was in the habit of carrying a tey pistol 
attached to her chain, which she had always 
assured him was unloaded. Now she lifted this, 
and asked, ‘Do you mean this ? Ifso I shall shoot 
you like the dog you are;’ and he laughed 


**T mean it,’ he answered, pointing to the door. 

She said, ‘ Then take it ;’ and before any one 
could stay her hand shot him through the heart. 
He fell dead to the ground, and, in the confusion 
which followed, Madame Sorais escaped ; but the 
guests, made sober by the awful tragedy, raised 
the alarm, and all that night until morning 
dawned, the police scoured the country for her. 
They found her at last, in a little hollow behind 
When she saw them, exhausted as she 
was, she ran from them ; but finding her strength 
was spent, she stood at bay ; and just as t 
thought her safely in her grasp, she laugh 
mockingly, and firing the remaining shot into her 
mouth, fell at their feet. When they lifted her 
she was quite dead.” 

* And now,” said Trudy’s voice from the rear, 
“ talk of something pleasanter. 
in the coupé outside for me. 
him in (with a smile at Sister Ursula) it woul 
be like letting loose a hawk in a dove-cote. To- 
morrow, Cecil, we shall come to take you away, 
gnd, by the way, dear, your Uncle Alger- 
non’sson is found. He knew all along he was 
the rightful heir, but he is a generous fellow, 
and would not oust you from your position. 
Besides, he wanted to make your acquaintance 
incog. before declaring himself. The present Lord 
Ventris is the redoubtable Clive Yeldham. Good- 
bye, my dear ; remember to be ready at eleven.” 

“But, oh Trudy! one moment. There is so 
much I want to ask—and—and he must take 


But Trudy, nodding her head gaily, dis- 
appeared amongst the trees; and Cecil, 
shaken and unnerved, all afraid to think what 
freedom meant for her, hid her face upon the 
sister’s shoulder, and burst into tears. 


Duke is waiting 
I dared not brin 











“Said [ not, dear child, that it would be well 
to consider the step which, but for Heaven’s 
mercy, you would have taken. You are not of 
us, your heart is not with us, but with the world, 
and those you hold dear. To-morrow you will 
leave us, not to forget us—not quite that, I 
hope ; and may the dear Mother give you her 
blessing—may your future be happier than your 
past! Now come with me, and, together, let us 
make thanksgiving.” 

In the morning Trudy came again, and the 
last farewells having been spoken, drove Cecil 
away to tae minute hotel, where Duke was wait- 
ing them. 

Very few words were epoken, husband and wife 
feeling that the poor girl’s heart was too full for 
speech ; but Trudy insisted upon dressing her in 
some of her own pretty garments, pathetically 
remarking how much too large they were for the 
other’s wasted form. And towards the close of 
the day Duke said, carelessly, — 

“Oh, Cecil, you’ll not mind if we insist on 
carrying you with us on a somewhat prolonged 
tour. Trudy vows she isn’t as robust as she 
ought to be, so I propose we go through Germany 
on to Switzerland, and return home about the 
end of August.” 

She knew the delicacy which prompted the 
Wynters to rewain so long from England, and 
vainly tried to speak her thanks, 


+ * 7 * . 


A whole year had gone since Cecil left the little 
Breton convent. In* August the Wynters had 
returned to England, but Mrs. Mostyn had stilla 
horror of resuming her old position in society, 
and was glad to join some friends who intended 
going further afield. 

It was early March when she returned, and 
Duke, who met her, carried her off triumphantly 
to see the little new stranger who now en 
grossed all Trudy’s thoughts and spare moments. 

“You must stay with us over the christening,” 
said the young matron, “baby is to have your 
name, and I want you to be godmamma. Her 
godfather is one of the nicest men I know, and 
if you could only meet—there, I won’t say any 
more—but I shall not accept any refusal you may 
be prepared to offer.” 

Of Clive neither Duke nor Trudy had spoken, 
and she was both ashamed and afraid to ask, 
Now, as she sat with loosely folded hands, half- 
reproaching him that he—es her cousin—had 
never sent one word of condolence or greeting 
through all the twelve long months, she was 
almost as fair to look upon as the old Cecil. 

Her face was graver, her eyes sadder, her lips 
but seldom smiled ; but the cruel lines had dis- 
appeared from brow and mouth, and the figure, 
which had been painfully slender when Trudy 
carried her news of her release, was now daintily 
rounded, 

The man, who looked at her from the open 
doorway, felt his pulses throb and his heart beat 
fast, and his voice was unsteady as he spoke her 
name, “ Cecil.” 

She started but did not rise, only the nervous 
fluttering of her white hands in the folds of her 
black dress told him she was moved. 

He went to her side, and possessing himself 
of the restless fingers, said,— 

“ Cecil, I waited until I might speak: Are we 
to meet as cousins only, When you sent me 
away was it because I was dearer to you than you 
dared think? If you had been free would your 
answer have been different ?” 

She lifted her sweet eyes to his. 

“Tell me truly, are you speaking thus out of 
pity, and because you think I—I—love you ?” 

“Tf I could really think that I should be the 
happiest man on earth.” 

“Then think it,” she answered, flushing, “ for i 
is true.” 

& * * , * * 


In the month of roses they were married, and 
so the old lord’s wish was fulfilled; and the 
children of his children reigned in his stead, 


[THE END.] 
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FACETIZ. 


Master : “ What became of the children of 
Agamemnon ?” Pupil (after mature deliberation) : 
“ T think they’re dead by this time.” 

At the picture gallery.—She: “I do think 
Slap’s pictures of cattle so natural, don’t you?” 
He (a friend of Slap’s) : “ Yes, they’re beastly.” 

Moruer: “I can’t make it out, Millie, Your 
sister is so much more nimble with her fingers 
than you.” “ Very likely ; she has got a diamond 
engagement-ring.” 

“Tuese people,” soliloquized Hardup, “who 
talk about letter-writing being a lost art, should 
make the acquaintance of the persons to whom I 
owe money.” 

“ How does Editor Scrabbleton manage to get 
such a reputation for originality?” ‘He waits 
till all the other people have expressed their views 
and then disagrees with them.” 

Patersy: “ Did you hear the news? Got a 
baby at our house. They say it is the very image 
of me.” Synnek: “I shouldn’t mind, He may 
outgrow it.” 

“ He has been drinking hard for nearly a month. 
I should think he would begin to see snakes!” 
“ He drinks Irish whiskey only, and there are no 
snakes in Ireland, you know,” was the response. 

A RECENT advertisement in a country paper 
read thus: “For sale—A bull-terrier dog, two 
years old. Will eat anything; very fond of chil- 
dren, Apply at this office.” 

“Won't you try to love me?” he pleaded. 
“ No, Mr. Adams, I cannot,” she answered. “TI 
am not very strong, and my physician has advised 
me not to exert myself too much.” 

“How did you get scratched so?” asked 
mamma. “I was putting Dolly’s shoes and stock- 
ings on the kitty,” replied the little daughter. 
“What for?” “So’s she couldn’t scwatch.” 

New Patient: “Do you think you can help 
me, doctor?” Doctor: “ Well, I ought to. I 
have had experience enough. I have been at- 
tending a man with the same disease for the last 
twenty years.” 

“You’Lt find that carpet hard to beat, sir,” 
said the dealer to Mr. Maddox, who was con- 
templating a purchase. “Then I won’t take it,” 
replied he, “ for my wife makes me beat the car- 
pets every spring.” 

Wuen the ccrinoline comes.—Impatient 
customer (at the stores to the lift boy): ‘“ Going 
up! Hold on!” Lift boy (closing the door): 
“Can’t take you this trip, sir. Got a lady in here 
already.” 

*“Wuy does he call himself ‘colonel,’ if he 
never was in the army?” “ Because, sah, in the 
heat of passion he may kill a man some time; 
and, if he’s a colonel it’s a mitigating cir- 
cumstance, sah,” , 

Dr. Grirrin: “I must say the world is 
very ungrateful toward our profession. How 
seldom one sees a public memorial erected to a 
doctor!” Mrs. Golightly: “ How seldom? Oh, 
doctor, think of our cemeteries |” 

Wire : “Why do you get so angry when I am 
simply trying to be kind to you?” Hubby: 
“ Because I know you must have been very ex- 
travagant lately. Where are the confounded 
bills ?” 

Bustness Man (in California): “I have posi- 
tive proof that Colonel Gore forged my signature 
to these cheques.” Friend : “If I were you I’d 
say nothing about it. Colonel Gore is a dead-shot 
and very touchy about his honour.” 

Youne KnowitaLt.—Visitor : ‘“ He is a fresh- 
man, you say?” Stranger: “Yes. I should 
think you would guess from his appearances.” 
Visitor: “Why?” Stranger: “He looks so 
much wiser than the professors.” 

THe Covrt.—‘ Why did you assault this 
man?” The prisoner: “I'll tell you how it 
was. You see l’ma barber.” “Well!” “And 
this man sells pianos and breaks up my business.” 
“How is that?” “He gets people to be 
musicians, and then they quit getting their hair 
cut.” 





“So your wife begged you to give up 
smcking?” ‘Yes.” “Did you comply?” “I 
said I would give up smoking if she would give 
up shopping.” “So you still smoke?” “TI still 
smoke.” 

Exsiz: “You are a flatterer, doctor.” Dr. 
Cheatum: “Why, Miss Elsie, it is quite im- 
possible to flatter you. If I were to say that 
you were like an angel I should not be flattering 
you, but the—angels.” 


Mrs. Havtron (maliciously) : ‘ You were such 
a charming débutante, my dear, fifteen years 
ago.” Mrs. Iglefe: “WasI? I ouly remember 
you made such a lovely chaperon for me when I 
came out.” 

Cuarriz: “I'd just like to know what you 
mean by being engaged to both Cholly and me at 
once,” Miss Pinkie; “ Why, bless me, there is 
no harm done; you ean’t either of you afford to 
marry me, you know.” 

Drincie: “ Well, which side won the football 
game?” Mr. Clovertop: “I reckon the game 
was postponed, for I never had a glimpse of the 
ball, and there was a big fight going on out in the 
field when I left.” 

“Was that sermon Mr, Saintly preached an 
old one?” “Yes, He repeated it by request.” 
“What for? That was the shortest sermon I 
ever heard him preach.” “Yes, That’d the 
reason why they wanted it again.” 

A GENTLEMAN received an unpaid letter, com- 
mencing: “Sir, your letter of yesterday bears 
upon its face the stamp of. falsehood.” He 
answered; “Sir, I only wish your letter of yes- 
terday bore upon its face a stamp of any kind,” 

FaTHER (wishing to impress the lesson): “ Now, 
my son, tell me why I punished you.” Son: 
“That's it. You've pounded the life out of me, 
an’ now you don’t know what you've done it 
for.” 

CLERK (who has asked his principal for an ad- 
vance): “ Besides, sir, the increase in my salary 
is quite to your advantage.” Principal: ‘“ How 
do you make that out?” Clerk: “ Because I 
intend, shortly, to apply for the hand of your 
daughter.” 

“ Jouy,” said Mrs. John, “ you ought to punish 
Willie. He put a suspender button in the.mis- 
sionary box, instead of his nickel, this morning.” 
“Willie !” roared John, “the next time I hear of 
your wasting suspender buttons that way, I'll 
whip you! Understand?” 

Ina London restaurant. Young man enters, 
takes a seat, and calls a waiter. ‘“ Waiter, here’s 
your tip in advace. Now be kind enough to re- 
commend me something.” The waiter (in con-- 
fidence): “I would recommend you, sir, to try 
some other restaurant.” ; 

Para: “ Whatis the ‘ triple alliance’ ?” Dicky 
boy: “They teach that different in different 
schools,” Papa: ‘* What do you mean?” Dicky 
boy: “In the public school it is Germany, 
Austria, and Italy, and in Sunday school it is the 
World, the Flesh, and the Devil.” hehe Se 

From the past: “Mrs. St. Clue (visiting’“her 
son at Harvard): “Who is that coarse, horrible-~ 
looking female over your mantel?” Mr. St. 
Clue, Jr.: “Oh, that’s a little thing Grandma 
Niles sent me, I believe she said it was you, 
when you were-a little girl.” 

Bass: “ I fell down the icy walk yesterday, just 
as a lady was passing. She looked at me with a 
street-car stare, so that I couldn’t resist asking 
her to take my seat.” Cass: “And what did 
she say?” “The same old gag, ‘I’d prefer to 
stand ;’ but down she sat just the same, without 
saying ‘thanks,’ It was quite natural, I can 
assure you.” 

“ My lord, I assure you there is no under- 
standing between us!" exclaimed an eminent 
English lawyer who had been suspected of 
collusion with the counsel who represented the 
other side. Lord Eldon thereupon observed : 
“T once heard a squire in the House of Commons 
say of himself and another squire, ‘We never 
through life had one idea between us,’ but I 
tremble for the suitors when I am told that two 
distinguished practitioners have no understanding 





between them !” 


Customer: “ But this book bears a date prior 
to the invention of printing.’ Dealer in rare 
volumes: “So much the more valuable, sir; so 
much the more valuable, It:is proof of its anti- 
quity. It was only after the invention of print- 
ing, you know, that the counterfeiting of old 
volumes was possible.” 

A panpby, for some incomprehensible’ reason, 
was married one day last week to a stout, healthy 
country girl. He was perfumed, wore frills on his 
shirt, his hair was curled, and he presented such 
a feminine appearance that the clergyman who 
was called on to unite them in matrimony said : 
“T don’t want to make any mistake about chis 
business, Which of you is the bride?” 

Savep.—Witherby : “I was walking along the 
street to-day, and my feet got tangled up in some 
electric wires—when the whole current was 
turned on; too.” Mrs. Witherby: “Oh, how 
terrible! Did the shock hurt you, dear?” “TI 
didn’t feel it, my love. I had gn a~pair of 
those socks that you knitted’ me for my 
birthday.” 

BianDeE (sitting in his comfortable apartment): 
“ How I pity the poor on such a night as this!” 
Bluff: “Then why don’t you put on your coat 
and go out and see if you cannot render assist- 
ance to some of them?” Blande: “ Ah, then I 
shouldn’t be so comfortable as I am now, ard 
might forget the poor and begin to pity myself. 
That.would be selfish, you know.” 

An Irishman once worked all day on the pro- 
mise of getting a glass of grog. At night the em- 
ployer brought out the grog to him, and the Irish: 
man tasted it and said, “Which did you put in 
first—the whiskey or the water?” “Oh,” said 
the employer, “the whiskey,” “Um-hum,” mused 
the Irishman:; “ well, maybe I'll come to it by- 
and-bye.” ’ 

Nermaer Styze Surrep.—Warden: “So you 
got rid of your pastor?” Elder: “Yes ; he was 
a good man, but he was too dry in his preaching, 
always giving us a history of the Jews. But we 
don’t like our new pastor very much, either.” 
“What's the matter with him?” “ Well, he 
preaches with tears in his voice nearly all the 
time ; emotion of the purest kind, but too much 
of it.” “I see,the old pastor was too historical, 
and the new one is too hysterical.” 


Tramp: “I’m not an idler, mum; I’m 
unfortunate.” Housekeeper: “Humph! Did 
you ever work for a living?” Tramp: “ Yes, 
mum. I used to be a salesman for Dr. Wigg’s 
gold medal hair restorer, mum ; an’ I worked so 
hard an’ faithfully fer him, mum, that he 
discharged me.” Housekeeper: “ Nonsense ! 
Why should he?” Tramp: “ You see, mum, 
the worry an’ overwork tryin’ to do a big 
business fer him made me prematurely bald, 
mum.” 


HERE is a good story of a donkey that could 
aim well, to say the least; A Scotchman who 
was mounted on a donkey had to travel over a 
rather rough piece of country in Australia. 
After a while he came to a wide ditch which the 
donkey refused to cross, Turning back a few 
yards, he urged the donkey into a gallop, 
thinking the donkey would jumpacross, Instead 
of jumping across, the animal stopped suddenly, 
throwing Sandy over his head with such force 
that he landed on the other side of the ditch. 
Gathering himself up, he looked at the donkey a 
moment or two, and then said; “ Weel, weel, 
that’s very well pitched ; but how are you going 
to get over. yourself ?” ' 

Lean Patient: “ Doctor, I want some medicine 
or something that will put more flesh on my 
bones.” Doctor (filling bottle from large glass 
jar): “This will suit you. Take a tablespoonfu! 
three times a day, eat plenty of soup, meat, 
leguminous vegetables, cracked wheat, and fruits, 
and abstain from euergetic exercise. One guinea. 
Thanks,” Fat Patient (five minutes later) : 
“ Doctor, I want something that will relieve me 
of this superfluons fat.” Doctor (filling bottle 
from same large glass jar): “ This will suit you. 
Take a tablespoonful three times a day, abstain 
from soup, meat, leguminous vegetables, cracked 
wheat, and fruits, and take plenty of energetic 
exercise. One guinea, Th Z 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Prince of Wales has his gloves made in 
Brussels, where the glover has models of both 
his hands, Albert Edward is rarely seen un- 
gloved. 


THE heirdressing of ladies was an expensive 
affair in the sixteenth century. Queen Elizabeth 
at one time was of no fewer than eighty 
attires of false hair. 


Provcgss ALix or Hesse will probably go to 
Florence for a week or two during the Queen’s 
stay at the Villa Palmiera, and she will come to 
England from Darmstadt with her Majesty for a 
long visit at Windsor and at Balmoral. 


THE Queen will be at Buckingham Palace, 
according to present arrangements, from Monday, 
May 8th, until the following Saturday. It is 
proposed to have the May Drawing Rooms on 
Tuesday the 9th and on Friday the 12th. 


Tue prettiest women in the world are said to 
be the women of northern Italy. They are a 
mixture of the French gentry and the old Italian 
nobility, and inherit the vivacity of one country 
and the oriental beauty of the other, 


On Thursday, May 11th,.the Queen will open 
the Imperial Institute with a semi State cere- 
mony which will be very imposing. The interior 
is one of the most’ beautiful in England. The 
marble stairway and inlaid marble corridors are 
splendid, and the heating arrangements are on a 
new system and very good, 


THE Queen’s first State Ball, according to 
present arrangements, is to take place on the day 
the “Oaks” is run for this year—viz., the 2nd 
of June, the eve of the Duke of York’s twenty- 
eighth birthday. This ball is expected to be one 
of the largest ever given at Buckingham Palace. 


Tue Queen of the Belgians has just otered 
two or three phonogravhs, the purpose of which 
is to record her majesty'’s extempore composi- 
tions on the piano, She isa very good hand at 
this sort of work, but unfortunately as soon 
as she has finished a composition the greater 
part of it has already vanished from her 
memory. 


Tue Czar is forty-eight years old, and has teen 
on the Russian Throne twelve years. Both the 
Prince and Princess of Wales sent valuable birth- 
day presents by the messenger who has gone to 
St. Petersburg with a birthday present from the 
Queen to the Emperor Aiexander III. 


Most people are aware that the Duke of Cum- 
berland possesses an immense fortune in gold 
and silver plate ; but it is not generally known 
that his collection of family jewels is worth 
upwards of £400,000. The Duke is the owner of 
some of the most valuable of what were formerly 
the English Crown jewels. These were sent to 
Hanover in 1857, after twenty years of wrangling 
and litigation. When William IV. died, his 
brother, King Ernest of Hanover, claimed these 
jewels, contending that part of them had been 
brought to England by George I. and George IL., 
and that they really belonged to the Crown of 
Hanover ; while he alleged that the remainder of 
them had been bequeathed to him by his mother 
Queen Charlotte, whose own collection was 
valued after her death at £200,000, 

Ir is evident that London society will not be 
very much favoured by the presence of Royalty 
this season, as the Princess of Wales and her 
daughters, to whom, with the exception of last 
year, we have always looked with so much. con- 
fidence to lead the way, will be absent from 
England nearly the whole time. The Prince of 
Wales, with his usuxl bonhomie and unfailing 
readiness to fulfil the duties of his position, will 
be continually en evidence, and no doubt the 
Duke of York will be seen in public pretty fre- 
quently, and it is satisfactory to know that his 
health. is much improved, while the Heir 
Apparent has not been so well for a year or more 
as he is at present, his Royal Highness having 
completely shaken off the depression which for 
some months was a source of general regret and 
anxiety. 





STATISTICS. 


Ix 260 years the earth’s population will be 
doubled. 

Att the gold in the world, it is said, could be 
stored in a room 24 feet square and 24 feet deep. 

GuTTA PERCHA was first introduced imto 
Europe from Malaga in 1842. The annual con- 
sumption now amounts to 4,000,000 pounds, and 
the East Indian trees which supply the demand 
are diminishing at an alarming rate. 

Durino 1892 the revenue derived from the 134. 
stamp placed upon patent medicines amounted to 
£240,062, an increase of £14,361 over the sum 
paid in the previous twelve months, The quan- 
tity of pills, lotions, powders, and ointments 
represented by these figures must be something 
enormous, 





GEMS. 


Never fear to bring the sublimest comfort to 
the smallest trouble. 

THE world owes us all a living, yet no man can 
collect. the debt unless he pulls off his coat and 
takes it from the world’s hide. 

No human being can come into this world 
without increasing or diminishing the sum total 
of human happiness. 

Nosopy talks much who does not say unwise 
things—things that he did not mean to say ; as 
no person plays much without striking a false 
note sometimes. 

Every man has his chain and his clog, only 
it is looser and lighter to one man than another ; 
and heis more at ease who takes up than he who 
drags it. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


TorrkE Batis.—One lb. brown sugar, $ a cup 
water, boila few minutes, then put in 2oz. of 
butter or lard, and a teaspoonful of ginger, boil 
tillit is hard, and pour it out on a greased tin. 
When a httle cool cut in pieces, and roll it into 
balls with hands slightly greased. 

AspaRAGuS A LA Francaise. — Asparagus, 
onion, 1 egg, salt and pepper. Wash, and boil 
the asparagus for 20 minutes, then drain, and 
cut off the head and about 2 inches of the stalks ; 
mince small, and mix with an onion boiled and 
minced finely, add the well-beaten yolk of an egg, 
salt, and pepper. Stir over the fire to thicken, 
put some toast in the vegetable-dish, pour the 
asparagus over, ond serve. 

Vanitta Scvcar Canpy. —Two lbs. granulated 4 
sugar, 20z. butter, one tablespoonful glycerine, 
two teaspoonsful of vanilla, one tablespoonful 
vinegar, half teacupful of water. Boil all together 
except the vanilla, without stirring, till a little 
dropped in water becomes crisp very soon. 
Have a tin greased ready, and just before pour- 
ing in add half teaspoonful baking soda and the 
vanilla. When it begins to cvol take it in hands 
buttered a little, and pull it till it becomes beauti- 
fully white, and cut with scissors the size wanted. 

GINGERBREAD Cakk&.—One lb, flour, ¢1b, cur- 
rants, 41b, treacle, }1b. sugar, }1b, butter or 
lard, 4 oz. ground ginger, half teaspoonful carbo- 
nate of soda, buttermilk, 4 oz. caraway seeds, 1 
teaspoonful sweet spice. Put the flour ina basin, 
and mix with it the carbonate of soda, carefully 
rubbing out the lumps. Rub then the butter 
into the flour carefully until it is like bread 
crumbs. Wash the currants well in cold water, 
and, after drying them in a coarse cloth, pick, 
and add them to the ingredients in the basin with 
all the dry things, and mix them. Stir in the 
treacle and as much buttermilk as will make it 
into a stiff Grease a cake-tin, and pour 
the mixture in and bake very slowly till ready. 
Put a skewer into the cake, and if it. comes out 
quite bright it is baked enough. Turn out on a 
sieve or basket to get cool. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


-_—_ 


In the year 1313 eggs were sold in London a4 
3d, for two dozen. 

Tue prices of medicines are fixed by law in 
Prussia, and a new price-list is annually issued. 

Stave secrets rarely leak out in Russia, Any 

son who divulges one, if discovered, is at once 
sent to Siberia. 

Tr is said that the people of Tokio, Japan, recover 
quickly from surgical operations because they 
consume but little alcohol and eat but little 
meat. ; 

Every time a bank in China fails they cut off 
the bank officers’ heads, a proceeding which seem: 
to have a good effect, as no bank has failed there 
for over 500 years. 

ALL the courting is done by the women in the 
Ukraine, Russia. When a woman discovers a man 
she would like to marry, she visits him at his 
house, and tries to charm him. If he does not like 
her, he leaves her, and lives elsewhere until she 
deserts his home. 

Tue largest part of the coast of France that is 
suitable for the growing of oysters is divided into 
spaces of thirty yards square. These parks are 
sold to the fishermen for about £12 apiece, and 
the beds under proper cultivation are made to 
yield enormous returns. 

Tue beautiful German beer mugs of blue earth- 
enware have a little hole drilled near the top of 
the handle. This is designed to make it easy to 
have lids fitted to the mugs. No German regards 
his mug as complete without a lid, but many of 
the mugs are imported without them. 

JAPANESE dentists pull teeth with their thumbs 
and fingers. They begin to practise when young, 
and acquire strength and dexterity sufficient to 
extract the most refactory molar. This is an im- 
provement on the formidable and terrifying 
forceps, 

Screntists have recently demonstrated that the 
purest air in the cities is found about twenty-five 
feet above the street surface. Heretofore it has 
been thought that the highest floors in tenement 
houses had the best air. The investigations above 
referred to show that the healthiest apartments 
are those of the third floor. 

Some of the costly things in the Sultan's 
treasure house at Constantinople are children’s 
cradles of pure gold, inlaid with precious stones ; 
divans covered with cloth of gold, embroidered 
with pearls; suits of mail, thickly encrusted 
with big emeralds and diamonds, and other relics 
of former Ottoman splendour, 

So late as the middle ages cats were com- 
paratively scarce in Europe, and were so highly 
prized that any person who killed one was obliged 
to pay a fine. This penalty sometimes was re- 
quired to be paid in the shape of a pile of wheat 
big enough to cover the slain animal when it was 
held vertically by the tip of its tail, the nose 
touching the ground. 

Tue origin of the word cigar is of some interest, 
and is not to be found in the ordinary diction- 
aries. The word, of course, is Spanish, and is 
derived from cigarra, the Spanish name for grass- 
hopper. When the Spaniards first introduced 
tobacco into Spain from the Island of Cuba in the 
sixteenth century, they cultivated the plant in 
their gardens, which, in Spanish, are called cigar- 
rales. 

A pgcutiaR kind of call has been devised for 
special military purposes by a French army officer. 
This call, which is called “ the dog,” is produced 
by means of an instrument in which a wheel 
carrying a series of strips of steel upon its cir- 
cumference and passing between the pole of a 
magnet develops currents of variable frequency. 
The circulation in the line of these currents pro- 
duces in the receivers a characteristic signal, per- 
ceptible at a distance, and exactly resembling the 
bark of adog. It would appear that the most 
enlightened nations of the day are not above 
following the methods adopted by the untutored 
savage, whose favourite mode of transmitting 
signals, both in war and the chase, is imitating 
the cries of animals or the note of wild birds. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Berrs.—You have no claim whatever. 


Distress.—We have never heard of a brush for the 
purpose you mention. 

Pav. Pry.—The arrangement could be made as you 
suggest. 

AyxieTy.—No part of the wife's stock or furniture can 
be taken. 

Socrety.—The lady should give the first sign of recog- 
nition. 

Bap Lucx.—The landlord could not interfere with 
that arrangement. 

Bripe.—Marriage invalidates a will, and a fresh one 
must be made. 


Epvcation.—A child over thirteen years of age is free 
to leave school. 


Reovrar Reaper.—Herat is in Afghanistan, and 
therefore under the rule of the Ameer. 


H. M.—An Se child is not liable in aliment 
to his (or her) mother. 

Awkwarp.—A gentleman should alight from a car- 
riage when he helps a lady out. 

f.T.—Fred Archer, the jockey, committed suicide 
while temporarily insane from typhus fever. 


In a Fix.—You can do nothing but pay what you can, 
and be careful to take receipts when you pay. 


STanisLavs.—War was ee against Russia (the 
Crimean War) in March, 1854. 


Rosgsup.—Your cuntittin is doubtless the normal 
_ which nature intended. Why do you wish to alter 


Wovtp-ze Soiprer.—Call at your nearest post-office 
for a printed form of rules for entering the army. You 
will get it free. 


Aw Ocp Reaper.—The marriage with a niece would 
be illegal, and the children of such marriage would be 
illegitimate. 

Kats.—A “fixatiff"” is used frequently for crayon 


drawings, which can be had from any artist's colour- 
man. 


Wownpver.— Eureka,” I have found; the exclamation 
of the philosopher on discovering the solution of the 
problem that had bothered him. 


Wat Ty_er.—Any port at which sea-going vessels can 
fade and unlade is called a sea-port, whether it be a 
canal, the mouth of a river, or in any other situation. 


In Disputr.— None of you is good” is correct ; the 
expression amplifi ed to its legitimate form is ‘ not one 
of you is good,” hence singular noun singular verb. 


Entuvusiast.—You —_ not expect to go on the stage 
with what -you learn from a book; you would require 
personal instruction. 


L. B.—The Light Brigade was made up from the 11th, 
Sth, and 4th Hussar regiments. The m Hussar 
regiments form our Light Cavalry. 
- y —You should be able to enlist at your nearest 
— depdt. You could write to ~~ Ad- 
eutenant-Colonel Henry Pipon, Woolwich. 
pyrene Onz.—Anyone who takes 
does os ny ——— = etme y of ti oo 
may take it again at ~~ 4 e out recompensin, 
the person who has kept it. ° 
Nor Quite Surns.—Parties accepting an invitation to 
a gathering in a house where the inmates are in half 


mourning are not bound to go in similar garb; ordinary d 


evening is co’ 


Anxious Reaper.—Your best plan is to put the 
articles into an auction room with a reserve price _— 
them ; the choice is between that and oo ae m, 
which means some little expenditure at outset 


Fa mon ~BaBy. 2 Ape —— om sometimes mais from 
lucose or starch sugar. substance is not especiall, 
njurious, but the candy made from it is not nearly nA 
fine in taste as that prepared from pure cane sugar. 


Lovevay.—You have no legal claim on the brothers 
and sisters for assistance in maintaining their sister ; it 
does not seem likely that they will recognise the moral 
claim relationship lays upon them. 


Just.—A masseur is one who rubs and male 
ay joint so that the stiffness and pain paca 


The treatment is thought highly o 
P vs, ° sf 


D. D.—If you paid for the you are not again 
liable ; but Pi Bonen? payment is ted, and the creditor 
takes ings, it is = the judge to decide as to 
which paren 5 is accura 


Coox1z.—To make noel island, take a large 
of currant jelly, the whites of three eggs, and a fitae 
lemon juice and lemon peel, grated. Whip it up witha 
rod, and put into the middle of a dish of cream. 


Danpy.—Put two ounces of dragon's blood into a 
quart of rectified = of wine, let it stand in a warm 
P » shake uently. When dissolved it is fit 

‘or use, and will stain your Jtteks dark red. 


Nep.—To join the Royal Navy, a boy must not be less 
than fifteen, nor more than sixteen-and-a-half years of 
yy | lowest — ‘ht a. 5 feet ‘, 5 feet 24 inches. 

pply at the recruiting ent, Hem '8-TrOW 
Charing Cross, W.C., aheslet in London. an < 





Sir Basit.—The War Office authorities have decided 
that a youth is not to be discharged because he is under 
age if he said he was of full age at enlistment, and 


looked like it. 


Marx.—A School Board can only enter into an en- 

ent with a teacher for a number of years subject 

the right of both parties being able to P seme ewe the 
engagement at any time with three months’ notice. 


R. A. L.—A landlord is not bound to give any reason 
for “warn! a tenant away: neither is a tenant under 
obligation disclose his reason for lea’ a house; 
poy PR te ated e nothing 
more can be insisted on. 

U. 8.—Of the Republicans and Democrats in the 
United States the Democrats are the least protectionist, 

than the 
Democrats 


Honan speaking, the expression, ‘‘ To- 
——. is Friday,” is wrong, and “ To-morrow will be 
mony: " is right. But outs allows the former. The 
use of the present tense in place of the future is known 
as the “ historical’use” by many grammarians. 
InTERESTED.—Police statistics show that the arrests 
for drunkenness in London are at the annual rate of 
one to every 175 inhabitants; in Birmingham, one to 
153; in Manchester, one to 71; and in Liverpool, one 
to % 


R. G.—Chinese cement will mend glass, ivory, 
jewellery, and all fancy work. It is made as follows: 
ited ep oe es she! ¥: broken vy four ounces ; 
recti 8 o.p.), three ounces ; digest together 
in a corked bottle in a warm place till dissolved. It 
should be of the consistence of treacle, 


TURNING THE FLOWERS. 


ae = the country, where two roads met, 
The bos einen ye 
lor the even’ was se 
i Gaetty ; 


wife bustled 
plain—but oh, so ~ 


y 
And there, in a cradle, just at my feet, 
‘A beautiful babe to sleep lay lulled. 


I sat me down, with a bidden right 
And a sense of comfort over me stole ; : 
The board, though homely, was clean and white, 
And flowers were upon it—set in a bowl. 
And the wife said unto me, her guest, 
As she twisted the blooms in the bowl so brown : 
** I like to turn what are freshest and best 
To the side where the man of the house sits down.” 


I looked at the flowers—so white, so red ; 
at the happy-faced busy wile, 
» That is a nice Rina, "I said; 
T wish we could carry it all tarot _ 

For the world would be a far hap dare 

And many a glint through the ——. se oom, 
If we ‘‘ turned the flowers ” with a tact 

And showed the glory instead of the a 


Ove mm Trovstr.—l. We have not the passage rates 
of all the Steamship Companies before us. You could 
on by the Peninsular and Oriental line for £10, second 

Vessels leave London on the 7th, 14th, 20th, and 
Seth of eet 2. There are several things recommended 
but none efficacious, 


Icnornant.—The word ‘‘ Pessimism” is from the Latin 
‘** Pessimus,” meaning the worst. It signifies the anti- 
thesis of (the best). Th 


DisaPPROVAL.—You have no business to interfere with 
your brother’s matrimonial wishes or intentions, on sec- 
tarian or any other ds. You, of course, have a 
— to your own o) fons om the cuties, and may, in 

manner, express them ; but beyond that you 
shoal not go. 


Nancy A oom e **port the helm” is to put the tiller 
over to the port side. A boat is on the “port tack” 
when she Ph her boom over the Pm Shs quarter. 
Starboard—the right _ of the vessel looking ao 
Stay—a rope for sv ing a mast. Tack—to put 
the vessel “‘ about” when ting to windward. 
A Sap Heart.—You should make no advances to a 
ntleman of whose regard for you are uncer- 
. how well soever you may like him, You will only 
forfeit your own self-respect and his esteem. If he 
wishes to visit you, he will do so; if he does not, let 
him stay away. 


P. B.—One ounce of nitrate of silver is dissolved in 
one quart of rain or distilled water; a few crystals of 
hyposulphite of soda are added, which form a brown 
precipitate. WF @ sponge in this solution, and rub it 
over the surface of the article to be plated. "This silver. 
plates small articles of steel, brass, or German silver, 

One wao Wants To Kyow.—It was a Philadelphia 
woman who made the first flag bearing the stars and 
stripes. She was an upholstress, and her descendants 


say that a committee of hey gene nied by 
General Washington, who was in in —_ 
Fe upon =, Som and ——_, to make 
e m & roug! which, at suggestion, 
was re-drawn by General in her back 
parlour, and the flag thus designed was adopted by 
NZTess, 





W. N.—The safest course to follow is to write to the 


pS". General for Victoria, V: Chambers, 15, Vic- 
toria-street, London, 8.W., for name of 

Balaarat district, who will a copy of the will 
Sy getting names and dates postal order for 20s. ; 


ae 2 St eS ae ee 


Scotland the off eos equivalent to 
arson in England is called “wilful fire-raising.” In 
England the word house, in the eee < the offence 


at common law, extends not he A to d -houses, 
“but to all out-houses, not adjoining 
Barns, with corn and hay though distant from 


a house, are within the eanttion 


Lone S#anxs.—You _ ae well - Seats & 
part best efor 
ou —— wise x ryt 


= work on a — te 
save money. Before 
gang, write to to the nner "information Office, 31, 
way, Westminster, 8.W., enclosing a penny stamp 
for “ The Canada 
Hewyry’s own ype ae is toasts Saat Be at of 
the moustache is attributed. At a pees aw the 
Moorish invasion, when the Christian and Moslem 
—— eo — that it _— a to rd 
were Moors an iards, th 0 Poni 
= 4... the moustache oy means ag 
y permitted the hair on the u ii ye | and 
spr eft. op the under ip an e of the cross being 
thus formed. 


Micawser.—The professi ough, and 
motion ty certain to a well-behaved, attentive young 
fellow, but he could not maintain his parents upon the 
pay he would eae it does not seem to us necessary, 

tye | that he should enter the omy 5 & if the young 

k around he will find that a full half of the 
wen around him haveess learnt trades So et ein 
in professions of some sort. What they have done he 
can do, if’ he gives «his mind to it. 


istance to fuse the lac, but not to eitrun, The 
— ieces of marble must be then nae Sem Canaan Cageenen, ane 
id in position till the lac adheres. 


Top.—The follo will be found an excellent lotion 
for weak or inflamed eyes: Put a piece of alum, about 
the size of a hazel-nut, and a ee of the best lump- 
sugar of the same size, into a quart of water, and stand 
it on the stove until the alum and sugar are dissolved ; 
then soak a piece of lint in the mixture and bathe the 
eye well with it five or six timesaday. This draws the 
inflammation from the lids. Great care must be taken 
to destroy the lint after washing the eye; and on no 
account east $8 be put in the lotion after once using it 


ae —You have not told us what your present posi- 
tion is, so that we are not able to say whether you are 
likely? to > tengeene it by e ing; you ~ howover, 
in the very circumstances which we constan 
as desirable in ge ge going out to the colon 


pay by ey lax upen the fine you txtand 

to follow ; — youth and health also, ee te 
go out wi the certainty of more rapidly and 

satistactoril acquiring an assured position in life than 

you would ‘if pou recnained im this county. 

m2 ...4 Dgyorep eS a the emblem of light, 


a mocenoe, faith, joy and life. In the 
the it cates tion ing in the sick, humility ; in 


woman. , the ruby, signifies fire, 
> > a ae, roses express 

ve and th cba cl tn tone cents Caumanahe = 

ec w '» 

erg love. In a bad sense it corresponds to 
the infernal love of evil, hatred, &c. Blue, or the sap- 


bad yello 
ond dosti. Sou, the emerald, Fay nye a Fe ng 
of — Particularly of 
th th tho colar of th ot a the —— some palm. ares 
. ame signifies love an or passion an 
se and scarlet sontty things and 
origin. Bi 
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iu 
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